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THEATRICAL DR WSSING. before joining a party of friends. _The costume had seemed very | which shows occasionally, in a knot of ribbon on the shoulder or 
. me 7 om : simple behind the foot-lights, but in the drawing-room its strong elsewhere, in a frilling, or even in the stockings ; and here we 
Stage Effects off and on the Boards.—Wwith painted Scenery.—Reds and ints were decided] ked: the shes which had bee igl > the ule ver all } 
Yellows.—Unwritten Laws.—A Key-Note in Effect. —Anecdote of Croi- | Points were decidedly too marked ; the touches wich had been so | might say that a rule very genera ty to be 
zette.—Skirts.—Sinall Details.—How to emphasize certain Points. | effective on the boards looked outré in the social scene to which 
Materials.—A famous Dress,—Professional Suppliers.—How large Com- 
panies are “ dressed.”—Scene on “ Trying-on” Day in a Theatre. 
_—_ is perhaps no question connected with theatricals so 
perplexing to amateurs as that of costuming for stage effect, 
Even professionals find it difficult to be sure of results; and as so 
much depends upon experience in detail, not only is some tech- 
nical knowledge indispensable, but judicious criticism “ from the 


remembered is that 
the stockings ought to repeat some color in the upper part of 
she hurried, and what had appeared exquisite taste in Frou Frou | the dress, 

looked voyant at least in the lady of private life. Still,no greater | It is impossible to say why the following of these rules should be 
mistake can be made than employing very vivid colors and glaring | productive of a harmonious effect Subtle as it seems, the fact is 
effects on the stage of the present day ; colors may be as carefully indisputable, and will repay attention, Many costumers and pro- 
chosen as though for a private ball or boudoir tea gown, but cer- | fessionals are most careful in following these unwritten laws from 
tain conditions have to be critically considered which in a drawing- | mere force of habit, but by studying the questions many new ideas 
room would be of no consequence whatever, Suggest themselves to the mind, and since a public performer owes 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Vettne Drrss.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 2.—Ficurep Percate Dress —Bacx. Fig. 3.—Vetvet Brocape anp Fig. 4.—Monatr Dress. Fig. 5.—Lacer Ficav, 
Fig. 5, on Page 509.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3611: [For Front, see Fig. 6, on Page 5 9.) CuHanGeaBLe Tarreta Dress. For description see For description see 
PoLONAISE AND Trimmen Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. Supplement. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 7-17. No. L, Figs. 1-6. Supplement. 
front” has to be considered. To dress for an audience in a theatre For example, the effect of painted scenery is to change the tone | almost as much to the eye as to the car of the audience, Mademoi- 
as one would for a drawing-room is impossible even in society com: | of certain yellows, blues, and greens, 


A more intense yellow can | selle Bernhardt forgetting her breakfast in the contemplation of 
be worn on the stage than off, those vellows inclining to brown | five shades of red and yellow ribbons is not altogether to be 
requiring something to light them up, or the yellow tones are lost; | criticised so severely as Miss Blount, of the Surrey Theatre, who 
deep damask will bring these out, white nullifies them, and blue in | defies a garden scene of “wet” greens with her arsenic-colored 


edy parts; for even in a toilette which one fancies might be worn 
“at home” there are employed certain tricks of the trade—touches | 
given here and there which are suitable on the boards, but would 
be out of keeping simply in society. No clearer evidence can be | any shade must not approach them. Brocades show to best ad- | costume. 

given of this than seeing an actress in an evening company dressed | vantage with a clear ground and some predominant color, but‘in | —Incongruities in the color of such articles as jewelry, 
just as in the seene she has quitted. It so happened that we had | such a case there must be a“ rule of three” observed, which, in- 
such an experience lately. A costume—a “ creation” of Worth’s— | deed, is useful in all costuming. For example, if red predominates 
had been worn on the stage one evening, and it chanced that the | ina brocaded over-dress or polonaise, let us say, red must be em- 
lady, who had looked charming in it, had no time to alter the dress | ployed ¢wice at least in the remainder of the costume, as a facing 


fans, para- 
sols, and flowers are carefully to be avoided, and in this connection 
remember that whatever is carried in the hand is of primary im- 
portance. The movements of the hands attract and fix the eye on 
the object within them almost unconsciously, and its form and color 
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often strike the key-note of general effect. So 
particular is Croizette about this point that in 
one of her most famous costumes she sent back 
the handkerchief bag she was to have carried, 
because it was lined with a green plush similar 
to that of her dress. 

“ But, mademoiselle,” pleaded the modiste, “the 
lining matches precisely.” 

“That is exactly it,” said Croizette. “Do you 
not see? The eye will fasten itself on the green 


of my little bag, and—pouf /—where then is the | 


effect of the green in my dress? It reduces it to no- 
thing. Line the bag with whatever color is most 
becoming to the skirt, so when I stand and open 
it, then the effect wil! be delightful.” 

And the result proved as she predicted. The 
lining of rich old gold gave a starting-point, as it 
were, to the impression of her green plush gown, 
and Croizette certainly opened her little bag with 
admirable effect 

The question of skirts is one involving consider- 
ations of size and stature, as in a drawing-room, 
and also of the effect of distance. 
peasant costume is to be worn, a professional 
usually has underneath a petticoat of soft mull 
edged with lace, and from the middle of the skirt 
a piece of rather stiff muslin edged with lace is 
sewn, falling a very little below the hem of the 
dress. Running strings are used in under-skirts, 
as a rule, although of course yokes are preferable 
on a stout figure. Rules of drapery vary but 
slightly. In general, long lines are the best, and 
where there is a point or a tab or flap to be no- 
ticed, it ought to be emphasized in some way, or 
the effect from a distance is lost. We have seen 
a costume, chiefly of brocade, where the actress, 
whose good taste is noted, desired to have certain 
draperies clearly defined, and yet objected to put- 
ting any trimming on so richly covered a mate- 
rial, To effect her end she had a tiny line of 
black velvet sewed along each fold in the dra- 
pery, thus emphasizing it without disturbing the 
harmony or simplicity of the whole dress. At a 
distance the velvet seemed only to weight the 
fold, as it were. Embroidery should in the same 
way have special points of attraction marked— 
centres of flowers, extreme ends of petals, ete. 


These can be “ touched up” effectively, and should | 


a trimming of eretonne be applied, such points 
may be painted in. 

The question of materials is almost limitless, 
since in these days of luxurious stage dressing 
the richest fabrics are often employed ; but there 
are cheaper materials which produce almost as 


fine an effect, and many leading actresses em- | 


ploy them. These, however, are rather hard to 
procure in America, but if there was time, it would 
pay to import certain fabrics from artistic dra- 
pers in England. A costume worn by the most 
popular actress of the day in her favorite Shake- 
spearean character created genuine enthusiasm, 
so soft, so rich, so luxurious were its yellow folds, 
so exquisitely did it fit her graceful figure. A 
well-known artist borrowed it of the lady to use 
in a portrait, when, behold ! it proved to be only a 
very cheap cotton and silk mixture, the yellow 
pattern lightly outlined in silk here and there 
where the flowers were grouped closely ; the lace, 
which from “ the front” looked filmy, creamy, and 
medizeval, was only a cheap Breton, “ crumpled” 
in coffee water, and run lightly on the edges 
with gold thread. 

Professional “ suppliers” can give innumerable 
hints for the details in stage dressing which are 
of great use to amateurs. Short costumes partic- 
ularly require technical knowledge. The white 
waists known in the profession as * ballet shirts,” 
and which are used in so many costumes, the 
silk under-wear, the peculiar linings, gaugings, 
drawing-strings, tuckers, and all small matters, 
should always be referred to some one of pro- 
fessional experience. 

As a rule, all large companies are “ dressed” in 
the following way: 

A contract is made with some supplier or the- 
atrical costumer for the costuming throughout 
of a piece. The “chorus,” or supernumeraries, 
are dressed generally according to the costumer’s 
fancy, subject, of course, to certain suggestions 
from the people themselves. The “ principals” 
may design and direct their own costumes, a limit 
in price being usually given, the entire wardrobe 
being returned to the costumer at the end of the 
“pun” of a piece, though on its revival he may 
reloan the chorus dresses, new ones being made 
for the principals. In many dramatic companies, 
however, the leading ladies own their wardrobes 
entirely. 

No scene can be more vivacious, amusing, or, 
in its own way, picturesque than the stage of a 
theatre on trying-on day, when the costumes for 
& new piece are just received, and every one is 
“ordered” by the stage-manager to appear in 
his or her dress, for complaints, criticism, or ap- 
proval. 

No one is ever wholly satisfied. The young 
Jadies of the chorus generally declare their dress- 
es frights, and Miss A. runs down to the place 
where the foot-lights are to be to plead with Mon- 
sieur Alphonse, the costumer, not to send her such 
horrors of sleeves. The stage-manager walks 
about among the animated, distracted groups, si- 
lencing, complaining, encouraging, commending. 
The principals express their disapproval in qui- 
eter though equally decided terms; and finally 
the stage is “cleared,” the party-colored groups 
disperse, and, usually within a few hours of the 
performance, the distracted costumer and his 
assistants set to work, not infrequently in the 
very theatre itself, to make alterations, and 
try and please every one, the supplier-general 
included. 

But how little of all the perturbation, anxie- 
ty, and disappointment all this causes is guessed 
by the audience who sit calmly awaiting the ring- 
ing up of the curtain on a “ first night,” ready to 
be hypereritical of every inharmonious touch, 
from Miss A.’s sleeves, hastily altered, to the 
shoe-buckles or gloves of the leading lady ! 


If a short or | 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Hanrrer’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptlj, It is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“ Harper’s YounG Prope is improving all the 
tine.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILuustratep WEEKLY, 
Published July 22, contains a rare assortment of 
stories for young readers, among which special at- 
tention may be called to Parts IT, and IIL. of 
THE ACCOMMODATING CIRCUMSTANCE, 
A Tate or Ye Open Tre, 

by Frank R.Srocxton. This fairy story, one of 
the best fairy tales ever written by its popular 
author, is admirably illustrated by a series of 


| drawings by Howarp Pyte. 





This number is conspicuous both for its enter- 
taining letterpress and its beautiful illustrations. 
Among the latier the palm may be given to an 
appealing bit of childish experience, entitled 


GONE FOR A GLASS OF WATER. 


It is the dentist who is “ gone,” and the pose and 
expression of the woful little victim in the chair 
of torture demonstrate the power of Mrs. Jxssir 
SHEPHERD'S inspired pencil. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





A CERTAIN STANDARD. 


HE absence of a fixed standard, war- 

ranted by reason and enforced by au- 
thority, in the pronunciation of our lan- 
guage, is making itself felt every day, not 
only in the land of the mother-tongue, but 
in different sections of our own country. In 
England, indeed,the various dialects spok- 
en, remnants of old tribes and kingdoms, 
divide the country into almost as many 
separate regions; but the language of edu- 
cated men — and it is that academic lan- 
guage which is what we call English, and 
not the dialects—bas always had a measure 
of uniformity. Of late, however, as if feel- 
ing the impulse of the same tide as that 
which breaks to shore in the form of #s- 
theticism and decorative art, certain new 
notions have obtruded themselves, which 
need only persistent iteration to be felt, 
since there is nobody to say them nay 
with absolute assurance. If there were 
some fixed standard, the pretensions of the 
new phrase, the new word, the new pro- 
nunciation, would be at once settled, and 
there would be an end of the matter. 

We do not know, other than for the rea- 
son hinted at, why it is that just now, rath- 
er than in the indefinite future, when still 
more of the roots and origin of tongues 
shall be known, it seems incumbent on lead- 
ers of fashion in such matters to introduce 
these new notions. The science of phi- 
lology has reached a great breadth in this 
generation, but it has still vast space to 
traverse in its researches and conclusions ; 
and it is not the philologists who are yet 
making or announcing the changes. They 
recognize all the tongues of the earth as 
but differentiations of that original speech 
older and other than Sanskrit, mother of 
existing tongues, and seek to learn new 
facts in human history by means of them, 
without concerning themselves with arbi- 
trary trivialities of enunciation that derive 
from nothing and lead to nowhere. 

It is true that the general fact of univers- 
al change is seldom seen to better advan- 
tage than in language. Much of this change 
comes about because we are always striv- 
ing to utter what there is to say with the 
least possible effort. It would seem as 
though we looked forward to a happy time 
when a glance, a word, a shrug, should 
speak volames, and held that the more civ- 
ilized a people are, the more volumes those 
glances and shrugs are supposed to convey. 
Other changes come from carelessness grow- 
ing into habit, and caught by people about 
us, still others from the introduction of 
words that proceed from a natural desire to 
express things by imitation of their sounds. 
This latter process of change has received 
much assistance in our land, where such 
words as “ blizzard,” “skedaddle,” and the 
like are supposed to express phonetically 
a whole natural phenomenon, and the dra- 
ma of fear and flurry and flight. The lan- 





guage spoken in Rome in the time of Hi1- 
DEBRAND was as different from that spoken 
in the time of Casar as it is from that spok- 
en to-day by the silver-voiced MARGHERITA; 
and all missionaries agree that the lan- 
guage of a tribe of savages changes so in 
the course of a generation that it really 
becomes incomprehensible to those that 
learned it thirty or forty years ago. 

Among enlightened nations changes come, 
as frequently as in any other way, from the 
peculiar taste of those who are regarded as 
leaders in the affairs either of education or 
fashion. It is they who tell us, for in- 
stance, that the first syllable of the word 
“sugar” and the first syllable of the word 
“supreme” must be pronounced alike, in 
spite of the long- recognized special ordi- 
nance which gives the former the same sound 
as in “tonsure,” “censure,” and “sumac,” 
and of the fact of the kindred sound of the 
word in many other languages, the “ azucar” 
of the Spanish, the “suiker” of the Dutch, 
the Malay “jagara,” and, more important to 
English than any, the “zakar” of the Sla- 
vonic; against which it is doubtful if the 
introducers of the new style have sufficient- 
ly weighed the “ garkara” of the old Sanskrit 
to let it signify, or have given any weight at 
all to the Greek “ocdryap,” or the Arabic 
“sukkar,” in deciding to soften the sound. 
It may be all right to feminize the sound, 
but there is as yet no standard authority 
giving absolute permission to do so. 

There are, to be sure, numberless words 
that have so long been pronounced incor- 
rectly that the correct pronunciation, when 
at last insisted on, seems an affectation ; 
there is “squalor,” which has been allotted 
the short a instead of the long one till now 
merely giving its rights to the word has the 
air of pedantry; there is the long-descend- 
ed long i in “ satire,” which should be short; 
there are “placard” and “alcove,” where 
the accent should be on the last syllable, 
and has been given immemorially to the 
first; “acclimate” and “opponent,” and a 
host of others, where by law the second sy]- 
lable has the place of honor; “ cotyledon,” 
where the rightful accent is on the third 
syllable, “opportune,” where the last sylla- 
ble is the important one, and so on through 
the whole lexicon. Yet of course the use 
and custom of scholars have always estab- 
lished that which is correct, so far as cor- 
rectness is settled, and those who have been 
thrown much among them have caught the 
trick, or acquired the knowledge, from the 
beginuing. In such cases the required pro- 
nunciation is known and declared, and it is 
only ignorance or want of social intercourse 
that hinders the use of the proper sound and 
accent. But these and like cases are very 
different, it is to be remarked, from those 
where the usage is still indefinite and un- 
sanctioned. 

Whatever may be right or wrong in these 
things and their correlations, it is a pity 
that there is no positive standard establish- 
ed which makes variation or shadow of turn- 
ing impossible. EDMUND BURKE, once in- 
troducing Mr. WALKER, the lexicographer, 
remarked that not to know him, by name at 
least, “ would argue a want of knowledge 
of the harmonies, cadences, and proprieties 
of our language.” And since, in the increase 
of knowledge and accumulation of change, 
WALKER is no longer the last authority, it is 
to be hoped that the learned societies and 
the universities of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica will before long make it their especial 
business to create an authority in questions 
of the sort which shall be a last tribunal, 
from which there can be no appeal, and be- 
fore which sciolists must bow and pretend- 
ers vanish. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
HANDS AND FINGER-NAILS, 


rFX\HE American hand is the smaller of the two, 

and by far the more delicate. But American 
finger-nails are not so beautiful; few people in 
the world have such finger-nails as the English. 
They are always most exquisitely cared for. They 
are rosy and shell-like, kept delicately clean, and 
cut to a rounded but slightly tapering point in 
the centre of each. The skin at the base is al- 
ways pushed back so as to show the onyz, or little 
white half-moon. This onyx is also carefully cul- 
tivated and polished, we may mention, by the cre- 
oles of New Orleans, to show that they have no 
black blood in their veins. No matter how fair 
the complexion, the valuable insignia of pure 
blood, the precious onyx, is wanting to the octo- 
roon. With persons who employ a manicure the 
onyx develops every day more and more; with 
those who are careless of this delicate ending of 
a beautiful hand the onyx is sometimes perfectly 
hidden. It is always observable in a well-kept 
English hand. 

For those who live in London, the perpetual 
washing of the hand soon coarsens it, particular- 
ly as the water in England is hard. Many young 
ladies now who play lawn tennis rather pride 
themselves on a rugged, rough, coarse-looking 
hand, which is not at all pretty; but those who 
desire to keep their hands nice wear dog-skin 
gloves, or prepared French gloves, which are, 
however, rather expensive. Nevertheless, these 





can be easily prepared by taking an old pair of kid 
gloves a size too large for one’s hand. Make a 
mixture of pure olive oil, eold cream, and white 
wax, adding a little glycerine if it suits the skin ; 
pour it hot into the gloves, which should be held 
over a wash-bowl; let what will drain out with- 
out touching the outside: enough will remain to 
line the gloves. Put them on dry every night 
and sleep in them, To protect the hands while 
superintending a house, a lady should wear an 
old pair of gloves with the finger-tips cut off. 
Equal parts of glycerine and rose-water can be 
rubbed on the hands if they are disposed to chap. 

The American nail is apt to be dry and to 
break easily. Now the best thing for the nails 
is to rub them with some sort of ointment. Vase- 
line is very good and innocent, and will, if applied 
for a few minutes after washing the hands, do a 
world of good to dry nails. 

It is well, if the nails are ugly, grow badly, and 
are not easily kept clean, to employ a manicure 
fora time. These professional women first bathe 
the hand a long time in hot water; then with 
scissors and knives they clean and cut the nails, 
aud remove the superfluous skin about the onyx, 
and then polish the nails with a buckskin and fine 
powder; then they wash the hands again in hot 
water, with a great deal of soap; then drying 
them carefully, they polish the nails with a fine 
brush. Again they rub the nails with a rosy un- 
guent, to give them a fine tint, and again they rub 
them with the hand to add the gem-like polish. 

Since the new science of reading character 
by the handwriting has come in, it is even said 
that the care taken of the nails affects the hand- 
writing. The long, almond-shaped nail is a great 
support to the middle finger, which guides the 
pen. One can hardly imagine a person with 
short, stubby finger-nails which are covered with 
skin writing the long, graceful English hand 
which so delights the recipient of the note from 
a “grande dame.” 

It is said that poets and people with imagina- 
tion are apt to have long, taper fingers and beauti- 
ful finger-nails. They have a handwriting in which 
the long up-strokes and down-strokes cut into the 
lines above and beneath them. The heads of 
their capital letters are large. This handwriting 
shows ardor and impulse. When it has a mark- 
edly downward movement, this handwriting shows 
a tendency to melancholy. 

An aptitude for criticism is shown amongst 
people who bite their nails. They are cynical and 
severe, uncharitable and bitter. They write a 
small, cramped, and illegible hand. However, 
there may be good-natured critics, men with ver- 
satility of comprehension. They would have small 
but well-shaped nails, and their handwriting 
would be somewhat angular, showing penetration 
and finesse. 

The nails of a musician are of course to be ob- 
served, although the piano sometimes injures 
them. The great musicians have a sloping hand- 
writing, There is, however, an eccentricity pe- 
culiar to the handwriting of executive musicians, 
as witnessed in that of Beethoven. The finger- 
nails of mathematicians are apt to be square, 
and not beautiful. The handwriting of such per- 
sons shows a quiet movement of the pen. The 
lines are straight with the paper, the up-strokes 
and the down-strokes are short, while the capi- 
tals are small and angular. 

Diplomacy has a long, supple hand, and a long, 
beautifully kept, slender finger-nail, But the 
handwriting of a diplomatist is not apt to be 
clear; it always looks like a snake gliding away. 
There are no clear, gigantic capitals like "John 
Hancock's, none of the fine curves suggestive of 
generosity and expansion; all is compressed and 
impenetrable. Certain inflexible natures express 
themselves both by finger-nails and by the hand- 
writing—both are blunt and determined. 

The Chinese have such long finger-nails that 
one might almost write with the ends of them. 
The tenacity of the Chinese nail, which does not 
break, shows that they must have more lime in 
their bones than we of a different race. 

At one time, when good Queen Anne bit her 
finger-nails, it was the fashion for all the English 
aristocracy to bite theirs; and in those days the 
English finger-nail was not what itis now. Fash- 
ion exerts a potent influence on man, savage or 
civilized. The Botecudes of Brazil and the Hy- 
dahs of Queen Charlotte’s Island insert a wooden 
ov ivory plug under the under lip of their women, 
causing a hideous deformity that resembles a shelf 
overhanging the chin, The fashionable women 
of to-day wear a bustle which is almost as de- 
forming. 

Certain tribes between the Columbia and the 
Stikeen rivers conceive that true beauty is to be 
found in compressing their skulls until they re- 
semble pears, while others regard a sloping fore- 
head as a sign of intellect. If the nurses of 
Brittany are not sharply looked after, they will 
be caught trying to give their babies a sugar-loaf- 
shaped head by means of tight caps. English 
women take good care of their babies, and en- 
deavor to shape their heads well for future states- 
manship; but they now deform their own heads 
by cutting off all their hair and having it curled, 
then frizzed out into a mass, which gives the head 
the effect of Nero in the Vatican, or they have 
the curls made hard and tight like a Garrick wig. 
This is the latest caprice of fashion in London in 
1884. It has a demoralizing effect on the looks 
of a woman to see her in short-cropped hair. 

However, while the barbarian, having once 
adopted what he regards as an amendment on 
nature, continues to practice it from generation 
to generation, the children of culture never keep 
to one folly for any length of time. They are as 
fickle as the wind. So we may expect to see im- 
mense chignons of hair follow this fashion of 
closely cropped heads, as the long and carefully 
cultivated finger-nail of Victoria follows the close- 
ly gnawed bone of her predecessor Anne. We 
must remember that beards and mustaches only 
came in after a bitter controversy as to whether 
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such vanities were in accordance with Divine 
command or secular decency. Now every man 
wears his beard as it pleases him, Mr. Gladstone's 
eldest son having a clean-shaven face, with a 
black border of beard around his chin, after the 
fashion which we are apt to call caddish. 

The recent Health Exhibition in London has 
called attention to a most dangerous fashion, 
which, beginning with actresses, has crept into 
the upper cireles of fashion, which is that of 
deadening the skin with bismuth to produce the 
deadly paleness characteristic of consumption, 
Actresses and actors have always used some pig- 
ment for the hands to make them unnaturally 
white, and this has produced a disease of the nails. 
It is curious that amongst savages and _ civil- 
ized people equally the skin, which is the most 
important window of the body, is systematically 
stopped up with cosmetics. Now there is a mor- 
bid fancy for repulsive ghastliness in English 
society, and this pallor is produced by bismuth 
powder. The poor skin has been heretofore 
patched and rouged and stained with antimony, 
but now it is covered with bismuth. The results 
may be better imagined than deseribed. 

Of course the face and hands, if covered with 
any pigment to keep them white, can not be often 
washed, therefore one of the best means of ridding 
the body of its perilous gases is cut off, 

Hoops, farthingales, high-heeled shoes, and wigs 
have passed away, but tight lacing is at its height. 
No one can watch the procession which wends 
its way along the Park, the famous Rotten Row, 
of a Sunday, without seeing the waists tied in al- 
most to breathlessness, This would account for 
the extreme pallor of certain women who ought 
to be rosy, did we not know that bismuth is also 
added. Eel-skin gowns, narrow-toed boots, and 
diminutive bonnets still exist, spite the ridicule 
of caricaturists, 

One must despair in the attempt to detect any- 
thing like order in the sudden vagaries of fash- 
ion, either in games, dress, art, manners, or polite 
slang. Many moralists refer the fashion of pale 
girls and rickety young men to thé pictures of 
Mr. Burne-Jones, and the’ “ greenery -yallery- 
Grosvenor-Gallery” morbid fancies of that school 
of artists. Certainly they have produced a great 
effect upon the looks of a certain set in London, 
and a pasty complexion is now considered a beau- 
ty amid the roses of England. The Health Ex- 
hibition and its courageous lectures have become 
therefore almost a necessity, in order to attack 
these false fashions from the side of common- 
sense and every-day ethics. This is indeed now 
a really patriotic object. 

Beauty may be but “skin-deep,” but in this 
thin covering lies much of the physical charm of 
humanity, and great is the crime in choking its 
pores with bismuth or any foreign substance. 
There are enough well- washed English faces, 
enough well-kept and comely English hands, and 
always the beautifully kept English nail, to keep 
up the tradition that English people are the clean- 
est people in the world; and if fashions go out 
as suddenly as they come in, as we have seen, we 
may hope that the bismuth-covered faces and 
hands will also soon We may have the 
long ringlets of Mrs. Hemans and the “ Book 
of Beauty” back again in place of the cropped 
heads, and the ruff of Queen Elizabeth in place 
of the “shoulder cape” which now squares the 
shoulder of English beauty and affords Du Mau- 
rier a striking article of dress for his beauties in 
Punch, But as imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, let us in America try for the English fin- 
ger-nail, which, taken the country through, is far 
superior to our own, 


, 
go. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FEATURES OF INEXPENSIVE DRESSES. 
be revival of belted waists and the single 

full skirt greatly simplifies the work of ladies 
who make their own dresses, and also lessens the 
expense, a8 only ten or twelve yards of material 
are required. This style is especially suited to 
the wash goods of the summer season, but it will 
also be appropriate to the mohairs, poplins, ete., 
that manufacturers announce for the next win- 
ter. These stiff, wiry fabrics will not be gather- 
ed to the belt as soft materials are, but will be 
hung in pleats that form lengthwise flowing 
folds, and they will be trimmed with flat bias 
folds or with horizontal tucks or appliqué trim- 
mings, instead of being bunched up in drapery or 
festooned as flounces. This simple full dress 
will probably continue to grow in favor, as 
French modistes are tending toward straight ef- 
fects in their richest costumes, and giving the 
bouffant appearance by means of tournures and 
extenders sewed inside the foundation skirt in- 
stead of outer drapery. The summer flannels or 
the mohair dresses for travelling, when made by a 
modiste, even in the simple manner just noted, 
will probably have a foundation skirt, as the 
modistes think a dress entirely too simple with- 
out this lower skirt, and they insist that it will 
not hang well. The amateur dressmaker, how- 
ever, experiments for herself, and finds the foun- 
dation skirt may be dispensed with in wool goods, 
as it alwavs should be in wash dresses, Thus a 
breadth of double-width flannel will serve for the 
front, and should be sloped slightly narrower to- 
ward the top, and gathered there; the back will 
require a width and a half of this wide flannel, 
and should be held in two double box pleats at 
the top. The back breadths are only one or 
two inches longer than the middle of the front 
breadth. The top of the front should be curved 
in by sloping to suit the wearer’s figure, and if 
there is too much fullness in front, either two or 
four darts may be taken a few inches long and 
each two inches wide to take away some of the 
surplus breadth. This front breadth extends very 
far back on the sides, leaving only about two- 
eighths of the belt behind to be covered by the 
thickly folded box pleats. These pleats should 








be pressed their whole length, but should be 
tacked across to a tape only once about three 
or four fingers below the belt. 

The prettiest trimming for such a dress is 
tucks two inches wide placed half their width 
apari, and in any number from three to twelve as 
the wearer fancies. A hem of the same width as the 
tucks is sufficient trimming, but there may also 
be a narrow pleated frill at the foot. The width 
of such a skirt is three and a half yards for la- 
dies of medium size. The pleated Norfolk jacket 
of flannel made single-breasted, with some nar- 
row tucks and a wide belt, is the waist for such 
a wool dress. If this is not easily fitted, a wool 
Jersey will complete the skirt as a suit. If the 
wearer must have drapery about the hips, she can 
have a very simply shaped apron over-skirt, or 
else one dropping open on the left side to show 
the tucks of the lower skirt, >» else this may be 
merely an apron confined to tne front and sides, 
and caught by six or seven pleats just below the 
belt on each side, and joined to the box-pleated 
back breadths. Still another design for stout 
figures is that of having a round waist, or else a 
round back with a short pointed basque in front, 
and the back breadths are they made six inches 
too long, are pleated like a ruche at the top, and 
this pleating is set on the back at the waist line. 
If it is preferred to pleat the skirt all around, the 
favorite way is to hem and tuck it, making the 
tucks near the foot as a border, and lay the 
whole skirt in lengthwise broad side pleats, each 
a fourth of a yard wide. Sashes of the material 
tucked across the end are worn by slender young 
ladies. The pointed yoke, with the material 
tucked or pleated below it, and also pleated to 
the belt, suits slight figures, and is used in wool 
goods. A waist lining of silesia should be neat- 
ly fitted,and the yoke and pleats laid upon it 
smoothly, 

WASH DRESSES. 


Wash dresses have the skirts made like those 
of wool dresses just described, but there is more 
variety in their belted waists. These waists are 
without lining, and every seam should be neatly 
folded under in what is called the English bag 
seam, that leaves no raw edges. The shirred yoke 
is a revival of an old fashion that is very pretty for 
lawn, batiste, and other thin goods. The yoke 
and blouse are all in one, and may be cut out by 
the pattern used for the fan waist, or the spen- 
cer, by allowing two or three inches greater 
breadth on the fronts before the hems are turned 
over for the button-holes and buttons. There are 
then rows of gathers, or else fine cords are run in 
across the top an inch apart, and these are drawn 
up to the breadth of the shoulders. Short yokes 
are much more graceful than very long ones. 
The guimpe yokes of white or other color, with 
sleeves to match, are worn by quite young ladies 
and misses, but instead of being separate, as 
they are in children’s frocks, these are made to 
form part of the dress waist. Lengthwise tucks 
of white maslin, solid embroidery, or else lace, 
are the materials used for guimpes of wash dress- 
es. The spencer waist, which is plain on the 
shoulders and gathered to a belt, is liked for large 
figures. Sleeves can not be too simply finished, 
as they are not easily washed and kept in shape ; 
straight turned-back cuffs of embroidery, a frill 
of lace, two ruffles of the dress goods, or a single 
ruffle sewed to the edge of the sleeve, which is 
rounded at the wrist, are sufficient trimming. 
For more ornamental dresses insertion may be 
laid in three or five rows from the armhole down 
half-way to the elbow. The neck must also be 
simply finished; and yet all that is needed (ex- 
cept a lisse frill, or a linen collar, or a lace ruffle) 
must be there; thus the collar may be a standing 
band of insertion, or else a Byron collar of the 
material, or entirely of embroidery, under which 
a ribbon may be passed and knotted in front. 
If an apron over-skirt is used, there should be 
five loops and five pearl buttons in a row down 
each side, quite far back, and by these the apron 
can be draped; some tapes underneath are best 
for the back drapery. Any of these designs are 
simple enough for a shilling calico, or a twenty- 
five cent lawn, gingham, or pereale, but they are 
also made up in dressy batistes—pink, white, or 
blue—and in sprigged or dotted white muslin, 
trimmed with embroidery and Oriental lace. A 
velvet standing collar and a velvet belt, with or 
without a bow, are added to dressy white muslin 
frocks, 

BASQUES, TRIMMED SKIRTS, ETC. 


Ladies with large figures must confine them- 
selves to smoothly fitted basques and polonaises 
even for muslins, ginghams, and percales, as these 
need not add anything to the apparent size. The 
short Marie Antoinette polonaise, with a pleated 
skirt, either tucked or edged with embroidery, is 
a graceful design for organdies, lawns, and ging- 
hams. This short bouffant polonaise, made with- 
out lining, may be smoothly fitted to the figure 
by darts and side forms low over the hips, or else 
the front darts may be omitted, and a half-sash 
of ribbon or of the material may be sewed in 
the under-arm seams, and tied in front or on the 
left side. In the middle and side-form seams some 
additional width is added on the tournnre, the 
fronts are rounded open from the waist line, and 
the length is shortened by small loops and small 
buttons of thread or pearl placed in the middle 
of the back and on the sides. The skirt is in 
wide pleats attached to a yoke at the top, or, if 
the costume is meant to be very dressy, it has 
drooping soft puffs nearly double of the material, 
alternating with gathered flounces of the goods, 
or of lace, or of the goods edged with lace, or 
with embroidery. Gathered flounces are more 
used this season than they have been for many 
years, and are seen in many instances on full 
skirts in place of the tucks described. They are 
made straight when of washing materials, and 
bias when of silk or wool. From one-third to 
one-half their length is added for. fullness, the 
thinner fabrics requiring most fullness, The 








French fancy this season is to scallop the edges 
of gingham or lawn flounces in needle-work done 
on the material in button-hole stitching with cot- 
ton of the same color as the ground, or in that 
of the figure in the fabric. The more general 
fashion here is to use white embroidered and 
scalloped muslin of the kind that is sold in bands 
scalloped on each edge with waves above, or dots, 
diamonds, or a trellised pattern. 

When a basque and apron over-skirt are pre- 
ferred to a polonaise, a pretty fashion is to put 
five or six narrow tucks down each front next the 
button-holes, and to take up darts between these 
tucks. The back has a square effect, with pleats 
added at the waist line, and is quite short on the 
sides. When the tucks are not used, the fronts 
may have two pieces of embroidery set like a 
Pompadour square, with the scallops inside ex- 
tending down from the neck, or else these pieces 
may be lengthened to outline a vest. A belt of 
velvet or of embroidery is worn with fitted basques. 


A LACE SEASON, 

This is “a lace season” in Paris, the fancy for 
this delicate garniture prevailing there to a great- 
er extent than it does here. Correspondents 
write that three-fourths of the bonnets worn at 
the Grand Prix were of lace, and that the dresses 
are actually covered with lace, either in continu- 
ous rows around the skirt or in full flounces eight- 
een inches deep. The lace bonnets are either 
white, écru, or black, or else they are made of the 
new Malines net which comes in various stylish 
colors. Valenciennes is the most popular white 
lace for bonnets, while Oriental laces are pre- 
ferred when écru or coffee tints are chosen. 
These bonnets are of the transparent lace drawn 
on wires placed an inch apart, and are trimmed 
with many small flowers and with velvet ribbons. 
Some of these lace bonnets are quite large pokes, 
with the front “ tip-tilted like a flower,” and this 
turned-up brim is sometimes held back by a sin- 
gle lily,or by a bunch of gay tulips, or perhaps 
a cockade bow of velvet ribbon. Round hats of 
lace, or crape, or of straw, worn in Paris, have 
high crowns, not too pointed, with the brim wide 
in front and slightly rolled, while the back of the 
brim is very narrow. 


COLORED MALINES AND YAK LACES. 


Small capotes with soft lace crowns are the fa- 
vorite of the season with fashionable Parisiennes. 
This does not always mean figured laces, but is 
very often of fine silk Malines net, and is used in 
colors as well as in black or white. The new 
French caprice is for these Malines bonnets in a 
bright shade of green called cresson, or water- 
cress-color. Velvet of the same shade and small 
white flowers are the trimmings. Beige brown, 
moss green, and poppy red Malines capotes are 
also worn. 

The large-figured yak laces are revived in col- 
ors, more especially in gray and brown cloth 
shades; they are used by French modistes to 
trim alpaca and bison-cloth dresses for the pre- 
sent season, and are being manufactured in darker 
cloth colors for trimming the woollen dresses of 
next winter. Colored Escurial lace in small de- 
signs, and not heavily corded, is used for trim- 
ming poppy red, cardinal, marine blue, and brown 
wool dresses. Tinsel laces made in Switzerland 
are very effective, with their black meshes 
wrought with two colors of tinsel threads, suchas 
bronze with gilt, or else gilt and steel together. 
The newest Oriental laces have very light de- 
signs instead of the heavy patterns. While this 
lace is much used in cream and écru shades in 
the summer, it is preferred in white for winter 
toilettes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoip, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; Le Boutittizr Bro 
THERS ; STERN Broruers; AirKen, Son, & Co. ; and 
E. A. Morrison. 





PERSONAL. 


Ir is stated that a poem of LonGrEeLLow’s, 
which he wrote in one week, suffered six months’ 
cutting down and correcting. 

—Miss EmILy R. GREGORY, who has been ap- 
pointed associate in botany in that department, 
lately established at Bryn Mawr College, is a 
graduate of Cornell University, and has studied 
in the private laboratories of professors of bot- 
any at Gottingen, Marburg, and Berlin. 

—The hair of the Queen of Rome is over a 
meter long, and thick in proportion. 

—Henry PLUMMER, the colored man whom 
the President has appointed as chaplain of the 
Ninth Cavalry, one of the four regiments in the 
service composed of colored men, was a field 
hand in Prince George County, Maryland, at the 
time of the emancipation, and could neither read 
nor write, but afterward graduated at Howard 
University, Washington, and is the first colored 
man to receive such an appointment. His rank 
will be that of captain. 

—Dr. Urtan TERRILL, of Virginia, aged nine- 
ty-two, was the oldest delegate to the late Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN was postmaster at New 
Salem, Illinois, in 1838, when he was twenty- 
four. The papers showing his settlement with 
the government after his three years’ service 
have recently been found at Washington. 

—‘* Father’? CLEVELAND, the well-known city 
missionary for many years in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, was a granduncle of Governor CLEVELAND, 
of New York. 

—The venerable philanthropist Mr. Corco- 
RAN has gone to Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs for a portion of the season. 

—As a representative of his great-grandfather, 
a Revolutionary soldier in New Jersey, Major 
J. C. Kinney, of the Hartford Courant, lias been 
elected a member of the New Jersey Society of 
the Cincinnati. 

—Mr. ALcorr drives out often. His memory is 
good, except that he can not find the right word 
at the right time. 

—A dinner was lately 


iven to Mr. Henry 
VILLAgD, in London, by 


r. Grey, M.P., where 
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the guest of the hour was presented with a sil- 
ver urn-shaped cup, accompanied by a eompli- 
mentary speech from Lord CARRING@TON on his 
financial ability. 

—The first English woman to reach the de- 
gree of Master of Arts is Miss Mary C. Dawes. 

The son of Jem Mace, the pugilist, holds 
evangelical services in London. 

—Senator EpmMwunps is a skillful angler. 

—The wedding gown of Miss Tooker, lately 
married at Newport, and worth five million 
dollars iu her own right, was a fine white satin 
covered with point and Mechlin laces and pearl 
embroidery, worn with a point lace veil and dia 
monds. Bishop CLark performed the cere- 
mony. 

— The fashionable churcli of Boston is the new 
Church of the Advent, ** Father’ C. C. GRarTON 

—At the age of ninety-four, the Treasurer ot 
the town of Unity, New Hampshire, Hon. Amos 


PERKINS, writes a handsome hand, and dis 
charges his duties faithfully. 
—Hon. Cuan ces Francis ApAms, Jun., is to 


build on the Isle au Haunt, far ont from the coast 
of Maine, where he has bought land. 

—At a recent dinner given by Mr. Grorer 
3ANCROFT at Newport the tables were loaded 
witli roses of every variety. 

—The **spooks” of the first settlers, Judge 
Cowan, Joe. CLemMent, Elder WayLanp, Har 
vey Rick, and WILLIAM LANGWORTHY, ire said 
to haunt Congress Spring, Saratoga. 

—Mrs. Exiza Howanrp Powens, now eighty, 
who us president of one of the charitable socie- 
ties of the war spent her income in giving 
to the Union soldiers, and afterward lost all her 
property, has been given twenty-five hundred 
dollars by an act passed during the last Con- 
gress. 

—Professor W. T. Harris, LL.D., will lecture 
before the Concord School of Philosophy this 





| summer On EMerson’s relations to GOETHE and 


CARLYLE. 

—The conductor of a college for women at 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Sopnia Bryant, has just 
taken the first female degree of Doctor of 
Science, in London University. 

—Mr. CLemens, of New Orleans, a pupil of 
FRANK DUVENECK, now occupying a studio with 
that artist in Venice, once walked from Paris to 
Florence in order to save money for art study. 

—It is thought that Sirrine But. would 
make rather a dangerous society man, he having 
expressed admiration for the wife of Colonel 
ANDREWS, and evinced delight at the silver forks 
and canned peaches at a dinner at Fort Snelling 

—The Duchess of Newcastle, an old and warm 
friend, gave CLara Louise Ke..oge a reception 
the other night. 

Governor CLEVELAND once taught in the 
Blind Asylum in New York city for several 
years. 3 

—Mrs. ARABELLA WorsuaM, the lady who has 
just become the wife of Mr. C. P. Huntrrneton, 
the railroad magnate, is a woman of command 
ing presence and rare beauty. She has larye 
dark eyes, clearly cut features, a peerless com- 
plexion, sweet voice, and gracious manners, and 
is a little past thirty. She was a friend of his 
former wife, and the marriage is the result of 
an attachment existing from her childhood. 

—The smallest man in Congress, as well as 
the most eloquent, is Senator Vest, of Missouri 

—Before she wrote Daniel Deronda, George 
Eliot read one thousand volumes. 

—The Library of the Ecole des Beaux Arts has 
received from the French Senator Scuoetcuck 
his fine collection of nine thousand engravings, 
in which seventy-five hundred engravers are 
represented. 

—Sir Freperick Leiguton’s house is famous 
for the beauty of its Persian tiles; he himself is 
one of the handsomest men in London. 

—In the revival of Twelfth Night at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, C. E. Terry, brother of ELLEN 
Terry, plays Sebastian to his sister’s Viola. 

—Major ANDRE’s figure on his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey has lately, owing to the depreda- 
tions of American relic-hunters, been fitted with 
its fourth head. In the course of time he will 
become hydra-headed. 

—One of TENNYysON’s pieces was rewritten 
fifty times. 

—A climbing rose which MacauLay planted 
at Holly Lodge still blossoms. 

—The widow of Sir BARTLE Frere is almost 
entirely destitute of means of support. 

—Since June, 1871, M. De BLow1rz has writ 
ten over three thousand columns for the Lon 
don Times, interviewed half the sovereigns and 
statesmen of Europe, received twenty-two dex 
orations from potentates and princes, and en 





| dured a world of ridicule from Mr. Lasoucuert 





—Thirty wedding gifts were given to Miss Ro 
NALDS by Mr. Rrrcugtge on the occasion of their 
late marriage in London. 

—At Glen Annie, near Santa -Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, Colonel HOLLISTER, who has cultivated 
fruit trees without irrigation, has over twenty 
thousand trees, including figs, loquats, plums, 
Japanese persimmons, pear, peach, apple, cher 
ry, apricot, walnut, lime, almond, lemon, o1 
ange, and olive trees. 

—How many are aware, asks Dr. Page, that 
the thinnest fruit of all, the water-melon, con 
tains, pound for pound, more nutriment than 
beef tea, besides being absolutely pure ? 

—HAaLiaM Tennyson's bride is poor and por 
tionless, but so beautiful that her face is a fortune 

—CHARLES READE made his own work so thot 
oughly real to himself that he used to point out 
the piece of water where Cliristie Johnson caught 
the herring. 

—For her role of Viola in Twelfth Night Miss 
TerRrRY designed her gowns herself. 

—It appeared at his marriage that the real name 
of the apostle of the esthetic is OscaR FINGAL 
O’ FLamerty WILDE. 

—Lord and Lady Exmouts, who are making 
their bridal tour in America, are at Newport 
The groom is twenty-two years old; he is a 
cousin of the PeELLew family of New York and 
a grandson of Admiral ExmourH, while the bride 
of nineteen summers is a cousin of the Dray 
tons of New York and the CoLemans of Penn 
sylvania. 

—The prototype of Colonel Newcome is be 
lieved to have been Major CARMICHAEL SMITH, 
the second husband of THACKERAY’s mother. 

—Most of Metssonrer’s work issues from 
what he calls his laboratory, at Poissy, a room 
that is both studio and bed-chamber, and in the 
background of many of his pictures will be found 
repeated the view of the village church as seen 
from the window of his country house, that rises 
from embowering trees on the banks of the Seine. 




















Fig. 1.—Corsacr Ciase.—T wo-rninps 
Size. 


Embroidered Sofa Back.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tue ground for this artistic German 
linen embroidery, designed by Made- 
moiselle Therese Ritter, of Vienna, 
is white linen, and the 
execution in light and 
dark porcelain blue 
cotton or silk. A full- 
sized repeat or section 
of the design is given 
in Fig. 2. In Fig. 1 
it is represented ina 
sofa back, but it is 
equally well suited 
to scarfs of various 
kinds, chair backs, 
buffet covers, ete. The 
details of the work are 
shown in Fig.2. The 
outlines are all defined 
in stem stitch, and the 
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Fig. 1.—Empromperep BorDER FOR 
TorLette Mats, ETC. 





Kircuen Apron. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Fig. 52. 





Fig. 1. 






Fig. 1.—Newsparer 
Horner.—[See Fig. 
2, on Page 501.) 








Empromwerep Borper For Dresses, ETc. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Carp 
rrom 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 42-49. 





Waste-Parer BASKET, . 
For description see Supplement. 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 42-49. 
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Fig. 2.—Corsace Ciasp.—Two-ruirps 
Smze. 


screwed upon a circular wooden base 
that is covered with dark green plush 
and ornamented with a band of em- 
broidery on the side. Fig. 2 shows the 
holder as used, 

Embroidered Bor- 
ders for Toilette 
Mats, etc.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 


Tuesk pretty bor- 
ders, which are design- 
ed by Mrs, Dr, Meyer, 
of Hamburg, are work- 
ed on white embroidery 
linen with cream white 
silk floss, the heavy 
parts in double satin 
stitch, which is alike 
on both sides, and the 
lines in back stitch. 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror Caiip 
rroM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Empromkrsp Boxper vor 
Towerte Marts, etc. 











more important parts 
have an open filling 
in darning stitch. The 
band which separates 
the upper and lower 
parts of the design 
contains a threefold 
herring-bone, worked 
in three rows one 
upon the other, each 
interlacing with the 
preceding ones. 


Letter Scales. 

Turse brass scales 
are mounted on a 
round base, which is 
faced with dark-color- 
ed plush and deco- 
rated with a band 
of embroidery upon 
satin. 





Newspaper Hold- 





For the straight lines at 
the edge of the border 
work by turns a horizon- 
tal stitch around the next 
three threads to the right, 
a diagonal stitch upward 
over three threads, coming 
out again three threads 
below, and a perpendicu- 
lar stitch around the last- 
named three threads. 


Embroidered Bor- 
ders for Dresses, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue border Fig. 1 is 
worked on cream white 
cheese cloth or étamine 
in red, olive, and yellow. 
j Fig. 2 has a white tulle 
ground, powdered with 
detached sprays worked 
in colored floss silk. 











er.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue clamp of this 
rack is made of steel, 
and is attached toa 
metal plate which is 
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Fig. 2.—Derrau. or Empromery ror Sora Back, Fia. L 


Corsage Clasps. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 
Criasrs such as those 
illustrated, manufactured Price, 15 Cents. 


of old silver, bronze, fac- For pattern and description see 
eted steel, or pearl, are Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 18-21. 
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FROM 7 TO 15 YRARS OLD. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3613: 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, erc,—Empromery on TULLE. 
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used as corsage ornaments, 
placed at the throat and belt, 
or at intervals on the vest. 


Newspaper Rack. 

Tus rack is ornamented 
with carving and metal mount- 
ings. The panel in the semi- 
circular front is faced with 
plush, which is decorated with 
a design in embroidery sur- 
rounding a monogram at the 
centre, 


Embroidered Table Cover. 

Tus cover for a small table 
is made of dark sage green 
felt cloth. The embroidery is 
in the design given in Figs. 8 
and 9, on the embroidery side 





Fig. 1.—Mornine Frock ror 
Girt From 3 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.]—Cur 
Parrern, No. 3612: Price, 
15 Cents. 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. LV., Figs. 22-25. 








Fig. 2.—Newspaprer Howper. 
[See Fig. 1, on Page 500.] 
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Fig. 1.—Apron For Girt From 8 TO 


10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 50 and 51. 


of the Supplement to Ba- 
zar No, 28 of the current 
volume. It is executed 
in Smyrna stitch, a large 
double cross stitch, with 
filoselle silk, over a guide 
canvas, which is removed 
in threads when the work 
is finished. The edge is fin- 
ished with a tassel fringe. 


Chair or Stand Scarf. 
Cross Stitch Embroid- 
ery and Darned- 
Work.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tue material for this 
scarf is cream-colored Bi- 
anca canvas, a linen can- 
vas which only differs 
from Aida canvas in that 


Empromerep Taste Cover. 


the strands of warp and woof are 
composed of three instead of four 
threads. The model is thirty-two 
inches long and nineteen wide. 
The ends are ornamented with a 
border in cross stitch embroidery 
and finished with fringe, while 
the rest of the ground is traversed 
with stripes of darned-work in 
colored filoselle. Fig. 2 gives the 
design in symbols for the border, 
together with a list of the colors 
in split filoselle silk which the 
symbols represent. The narrow 
border, Fig. 3, on page 508, is 
placed on both edges of the bor- 
der Fig. 2, but between the two 
are two darned lines in copper 
red filoselle, for each of which a 
strand of the canvas is drawn 
out, with one strand left between 
the lines and the borders and be- 
tween the lines themselves, and 
the filoselle is run in where the 





























Fig. 2.—Apron ror Girt FROM 

5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 26-34, 


stripes are all in two 
shades of fawn-color, the 
darker shade at the edges 
and the lighter in the in- 
ner part, while for the 
narrower stripes the col- 
ors are varied. The edges 
of the scarf are hem- 
stitched, and just within 
the hem a strand is re- 
moved and one of gold- 
colored filoselle or of gold 
cord run in instead. The 
fringe is shown in Fig 
It is worked on a sepa- 
rate strip of canvas, and 
set underneath the edge 
of the scarf. Take a 
strip of canvas six inches 
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Fie, 2.—Desian ror 


Description of Symbols: @ Olive Green; S Light Blue; 
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Borper or Scarr, Fig. 1.-—Cross Strrct Empromrry.—[See Fig. 3, on Page 508.] 
2 Yellow; 8 Red; ® Dark Fawn-Color; ® Light Fawn-Color; | Foundation. 
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strands were drawn out, in 
even stitches passing over and 
under six of the loose threads. 
The detail Fig. 4 hows the 
work for the darned stripes, 
For the narrow stripe on both 
sides of the border draw out a 
strand of canvas along each 


edge, with a space of six 
strands between, and run ina 
thick strand of red filoselle. 
In the space between draw out 
two of the three threads be- 


longing to each of the middle 
four strands, and darn the 
Spaces with split yellow filo- 
selle in stitches half the length 
of those at the edg Allow 


a space of about thirteen 
strands between the narrow 
and the wide stripes; the wide 





Fig. 2.—Mornine Frock ror 
Great From 3 tro 7 YEARS OLD, 
Front.—|See Fig. 1.]—Cer 
Patrern, No. 3612: 

15 Crnrs. 








For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. 1V., Pigs, 22-25 





Work-Basket. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Cuatr or Stranp Scarr.—Cross Srircu Emporis 
AND Darnep-Work.—[See Fig. 2; and Figs. 3-5, Pag: 


wide, and at half an inch from 
the upper edg 
canvas strands, knot in stran 


at intervals of five 
ls of 
filoselle of the various colors, 








two threads 
twelve inches long folded through 
the middle. Allow an ineh of the 
canvas below, and ravel the rest 
then separate the silk sti 
shown in the illustration, : 
them in knots with a lit 
added to each, after whicl 


each composed ol 





the linen strands between the silk 
strands, About half an inch be 
low this row of knots redivide 
and again knot the strands, and 


lastly clip the ends even. 


CURIOUS ORCHIDS. 
ble: curious appearance ol 
many of the orchid flowers 


is a noteworthy fact. F 


vnple, 
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we know of species which mimic flies in their out- 
ward aspect. Others resemble bees; the flower 
of one species is like the drone bee ; and even the 
spiders are imitated by orchid blossoms. Nor is 
the long and varied list of mimetic reeemblances 
thusended. If we were to hunt through an orchid 
album, wherein the flowers were faithfully depict- 
ed, we should be able to see imitations of grass- 
hoppers in the “columns” or flower centres of 
certain species, such as the Catasetwms, In Trini- 
dad we find a plant, which, long known as the 
“ butterfly-plant,” from the obvious resemblance 
of its flowers to the familiar insects, proves to 
be an orchid—the Oncidium papilio of botanists. 
Even the birds find representatives in the curious 
forms and lines of orchid flowers. The swan is 
represented in the group Cycnoches ; the dove 
may be detected in the shape of Peristeria elata; 
and the pelican-flower, the “flor de pelicano” of 
native terminology, is another orchid (Cypripe- 
dium irapeanum) belonging to the well-known 
“Jady’s-slipper”’ group. When we are further 
informed that even humanity’s lineaments may 
be mimicked in the “man orchis” (Aceras an- 
thropophora), we may well be tempted to re-echo 
Mr. Darwin’s words, when he says, “ The flowers 
of orchids, in their strange and endless variety 
of shape, may be compared with the great verte- 
brate class of fish, or still more appropriately 
with tropical homopterous insects, which appear 
to us as if they had been modelled in the wildest 
caprice, but this is no doubt due to our ignorance 
of their requirements and conditions of life,” 





MISS TOM MY.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


PART IL—( Continued.) 


\ HEN our guests left she sat talking with 

me for a little while. I think it was about 
the color of my drawing-room furniture, and 
whether I should have chintz or damask. But 
as we parted on the top of the stairs, the cheek 
I kissed and the hands I held were as cold as 
stone. 

Lying awake that night I thought a good deal, 
and before morning I made up my mind, perhaps 
in grievous error—I was still a girl, with a full 
and happy heart, which saw only one perfect hap- 
piness—love—in -existence—but I meant well. 
I repeat—though I think of it now with an an- 


guish of remorse, perhaps wholly unneeded—that | 


I meant well. 

The next day was one of those lovely autumn 
mornings that we often have at Dover—bright, 
mild, and so clear that the windows in Calais 
town were plainly visible, glittering in the sun- 
shine across a placid sea, I had a curious fancy 
about Dover and Calais, places so like and so un- 
like, so near and yet so apart, They reminded 
me of two people sitting looking at one another 
over an easily crossed barrier—two who had been 
friends all their lives, and never anything more, 
“ Friends—lovers that might have been.” 

I made the remark—perhaps a very stupid re- 
mark—this day, and at luncheon, that everybody 
might hear, But nobody did hear apparently, 
except Charlie, who laughed at me for quoting 
poetry, and declared that Dover and Calais were 
not friends but bitter enemies, and then re-told 
the old tale of Queen Philippa and the burghers 
coming with ropes round their necks, till, if he 
had not been such a dear innocent donkey, I 
could have boxed his ears. 

It was such a remarkably clear day that Miss 
Trotter proposed a walk to the Castle. Charlie 
had never seen the view from the top of the 
keep, and Major Gordon was never weary of go- 
ing round the fortifications, explaining military 
tactics, and “ fighting his battles o’er again,” as 
is so pleasant to old soldiers. Sometimes, in the 
midst of it, he would sigh, and declare “his day 
was done,” at which we only laughed at him, for 
though so excessively thin, he was a hale ma 
yet, and had grown much stronger since his ve 
turn to England. But he was just at the time 
of life when many people, feeling the approach 
of old age, dread it and resist it, instead of ac- 
cepting it with its good as well as its ill. He 
was continually trying to do too much, and then 
ealling himself “a broken-down man, fit for no- 
thing in this world.” 

As he did this day, when, having already walk- 
ed to St. Radegund’s and back, he persisted in 
climbing the Castle, and explaining to us every 
inch of the forts and fortifications. At last, 
fairly tired out, he sat down on the turf behind 
the Roman Pharos—now an adjunct to the Castle 
church—and prepared for a quiet smoke, the one 
only luxury whicli he allowed himself. 

1 can see him at this minute—his sallow, beard- 
ed face, his long, thin brown hands; he never 
wore gloves now, saying they were ‘too expen- 
sive,” and indeed all his clothes were a little 
**seedy” in character. But his figure was so 
upright, his carriage so graceful, that if he had 
been clothed in a sack, Major Gordon would have 
looked like a gentleman. 

I sat down beside him, owning I was tired, and 
sending Charlie off to the keep in company with 
Miss Trotter, who volunteered to accompany him, 

“ How young and active she is still!” said the 
Major, following them with his eyes. “She walks 
as fast as Charlie himself.” 

“Yes; she has spirit enough to do anything 
she has set her mind to do. She is a dear soul, 
and so sweet-looking still! I think I never saw 
such a pretty old lady.” 

“Searcely an old lady yet; she must be ten or 
twelve years younger than I, and much younger 
in character and feelings. But she was always 
light-hearted.” 

“ Was she?” 
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“ And is so still. What a peaceful face it is! 
What an even, happy life she must have had!” 

I said nothing. This chance turn which the 
conversation had taken was gradually bringing 
about—providentially, was it?—that to which I 
had made up my mind, 

“You women are incomprehensible creatures, 
Decie,” continued Major Gordon, with a long puff 
at his pipe, “else I should have thought it a cu- 
rious circumstance that Miss Trotter, with all her 
attractions, has remained unmarried.” 

I answered that I did not find it curious at all. 
Some of the very best and most charming women 
never did marry, not because nobody asked 
them, but because they were asked by nobody 
they cared to accept. For my part, I said, I 
would have been an old maid and gloried in it— 
but for Charlie! 

Charlie’s uncle laughed heartily, regarding me 
with that amused paternal air which sometimes 
pleased, sometimes vexed me. Now, when I was 
so desperately in earnest, it altogether vexed me. 

“You men are often as blind as bats,” I cried. 
“My dear Miss Tommy is worth a hundred of 
you. Is it possible, Major Gordon, that it has 
never occurred to you why she never married ?” 

“No.” And he turned upon me a countenance 
of most simple-minded astonishment—blank as- 
tonishment, nothing more. 

“And does it not occur to you now that the 
wisest and best thing you could do, for both your 
sakes, would be to—to make her Mrs. Gordon ?” 

For a minute he seemed perfectly paralyzed— 
but with surprise, mere surprise—then he seemed 
dimly to understand. His sallow face grew scar- 
let; it was strange to see an old man blush like 
a girl. He drew himself up with a haughty dig- 
nity that I had never seen before, even in him. 

* You are utterly and entirely mistaken. What 
you say is worse than a mistake—an insult to her 
and to me.” 

1 was so confounded that I had not a word to 
say. My only answer was a burst of tears—fu- 
tile, childish tears. 

Major Gordon was one of those men who, in 
their worst anger, are mollified at once by seeing 
a woman weep. 

“Don’t, my dear girl, pray don’t,” he muttered, 
hastily; “I forgive you. I know you meant no 
harm; only you must never mention this—this 
folly, not even to Charlie. On no account what- 
ever to Charlie,” added he, earnestly. “It is a 
pure invention of your silly little brain, which 
must never be repeated.to any human being.” 

He rose, letting his pipe drop as he did so; it 
was broken to bits, and it was a very favorite 
pipe too; but he never stopped to pick it up; he 
just rose and walked away. I saw him through 
my burning tears marching up and down, with 
his head bent and his hands clasped behind him, 
but he made no effort to come back to me again. 

Nor did I attempt to go to him. I could have 
bit my tongue off, knocked my head against the 
wall, in my anguish and vexation of spirit. And 
yet, as he truly said, I had meant no harm. I 
had only tried in my rash and silly way to play 
Providence—to put things right, which often go 
so cruelly wrong in this world—and I had failed. 

But perhaps [ had been mistaken after all. 
In him I certainly had. There was evidently not 
an atom of tenderness or emotion in him. To see 
him walking to and fro there, as stiff as a bronze 
statue, and’ then go forward to meet Charlie and 
Miss Trotter as if nothing had happened—oh! it 
was aggravating beyond all words. 

Maybe it was to punish me, I thought, or to 
prevent my betraying anything to Charlie, that 
he put his arm through his nephew’s, and they 
walked ahead together to East Cliff; much to the 
annoyance of my poor boy, who naturally wanted 
to walk with me. For Miss Trotter—my dear 
Miss Tommy !—she accepted the arrangement, as 
she usually did any fancy of Major Gordon’s, and 
followed with me, talking in her usual sweet way 
—contented always in others’ contentment. For 
me there was nothing left but to practice the self- 
control which she had taught me; I kept my mis- 
ery to myself, and, either from pride or pain, I 
think 1 was more than usually cheerful all that 
day. 

It had struck me as not impossible that Major 
Gordon might not appear in the evening as usual; 
indeed, I should have thought better of him had 
he stopped away. But he did not. He came in 
rather late, and when Charlie—whose quarters 
were at the Lord Warden—was just beginning 
to wonder what had become of his uncle; but he 
did come, and sat in his arm-chair, and played his 
game at whist in the old way. If once or twice 
he seemed absent or even a little sad, this was so 
much his habit that we none of us noticed it—at 
least we never said we did; but he said “ Good- 
night” to us with his usual gentle courtesy—not 
a word more than “ Good-night.” 

Next morning, when we were sitting at break- 
fast, there came a note to Miss Trotter. She 
read it, then walked to the window, and read it 
again. Lastly, she gave it to me to read: 


“My pear Miss Trorrer,—Will you say to my 
nephew that unexpected business demands my 
presence in London to-day for some time? I 
have accordingly given up my rooms, offering 
good Mrs. Wilson a week’s rent instead of the 
proper notice. She has refused it. Therefore 
I am obliged to trouble you with the sum in- 
closed, begging you to make it useful to her in 
some way. 

“To yourself I can only offer my excuses for 
not making any formal adieu, and thank you 
from my heart for your many kindnesses, Yours 
sincerely, CuarLes Everett Gorpon.” 


I returned the letter in silence, and without 
looking at her. For myself, I could have burst 
out sobbing, or torn my hair in despair, had not 
such proceedings been utterly ridiculous as the 
result of a formal note of farewell from Charlie's 
uncle; at which, moreover, Charlie himself, who 





came in shortly afterward, did not seem in the 
least surprised. 

“Poor old fellow! he is so restless; he never 
settles anywhere. My only wonder was that he 
staid here so long.” 

And so the matter was put aside. We found 
on inquiry that Major Gordon had packed up his 
portmanteau at night—it really seemed a part of 
himself, that old portmanteau !—and started at 
eight the next morning, leaving no address. 

And so the wave of life closed over him, and 
more than him. Even Charlie and I soon forgot 
him, for we were young and happy, and had a 
great deal to talk about and arrange. Miss Trot- 
ter too was busy, as she always was, and I saw 
little of her all day long. But at night, when 
Charlie and I crept into a corner to carry on our 
harmless love-making, I caught sight of her, sit- 
ting opposite the empty chair, doing nothing, her 
hands folded on her lap, in an attitude—was it 
of peace, of patience, or only resignation ? 

After that, during the few days I staid, we 
mentioned Major Gordon very seldom, and then 
only in the most cursory and superficial way. 
Once, when, as no second letter came, I careless- 
ly accused him of “ forgetting” us, she answered, 
with grave reproof : 

“No, that is not likely. He is one of the few 
who never forget. Perhaps, as Charlie suggest- 
ed, he found Dover—and us—a little dull, and 
was glad to get away. But,” with a quiver of 
the lip, “he need not have spoken of my ‘ kind- 


ness,’”” 





PART IIL. 


I nap been married over two years. If I did 
not absolutely adore my Charlie, nor he me, as in 
our silly sweet courtship days, we loved one an- 
other in a sensible, rational way, which was far 
better. We had found out all each other's faults, 
crotchets, and foibles—quarrelled, and got over 
it. To suppose that married people never quar- 
rel is simple nonsense; but then, if they have 
any common-sense and right feeling, they will 
soon get over it—all the more, perhaps, from the 
feeling that they must get over it. 

It may be a commonplace and unsentimental 
view of things, but, as I often tell Charlie, I be- 
lieve that once or twice during our first year of 
married life if he could have got rid of me he 
would have done it. And I—well, I won't say. 
But as we could not get rid of one another, but 
were obliged to run quietly together, like two 
hounds in a leash, why, we did it, and so learned 
to make the best of one another, as I trust we 
shall always continue to do. 

And we made more than the best, if possi- 
ble, of our little son when he came—our “ son 
and heir,” though we had not much for him to 
be heir to. We resolved that he should be 
Charles Everett Gordon, the third of the name 
now extant, which reminded us that we ought to 
give him for godfather his great-uncle, Major 
Gordon. And as, being a boy, he only required 
one godmother, it was a difficult and delicate 
question as to who that important personage 
should be. My mother said she was too old, and 
besides she had about seventeen other godchil- 
dren. We were in considerable perplexity, when 
Charlie suddenly suggested Miss Trotter. 

I hesitated, which made him very angry. (NV.B. 
—If my husband has a fault, it is that he always 
likes everybody to agree with him in everything, 
especially his wife.) 

“Why not, Decie? What extraordinary notion 
have you got into your head? Why not, I ask? 
Because you think she’ll think that you think she 
ought to provide for him, or at least to educate 
him ?—which she miglit easily do—rich woman as 
she is—with not a relative in the world.” 

I protested, with entire sincerity, that no such 
idea had ever entered my mind. In truth her 
riches were the last thing one thought of in rela- 
tion to Miss Tommy. My reasons had been alto- 
gether different. But I did not give them. I 
never could see that even the most loving wife 
has a right to tell her husband other people's se- 
crets. Also, as I once heard Miss Trotter say, a 
secret discovered by chance should be kept as sa- 
credly as if it had been specially confided. 

So I let Charlie say his say—dear, hot-temper- 
ed young villain as he is!—and then mildly sug- 
gested that the plain truth was our best course 
—it often is. Why not write to Miss Trotter, 
saying that we asked her for pure love, that we 
did not want her to do anything for our boy, not 
even to give him a christening spoon ? 

“That silver spoon which was not in his mouth 
when he was born, I fear!” laughed Charlie. 
“ And we will say the same thing to Uncle Gor- 
don, and tell her what we have said. She can’t 
suppose we want to get anything out of him. 
She knows—for I told her myself—that he is as 
poor as a church mouse.” 

The letters were written, and an answer in the 
affirmative came to both, amusing Charlie ex- 
tremely. 

“Such formal old-fashioned epistles! They 
may well come from an old maid, and an old— 
well, Uncle Gordon is as good as a bachelor. 
But I dare say both will feel kindly enough to 
the little fellow. And at any rate we have paid 
them the compliment.” 

Which, in the pride of our youthful parent- 
hood, we considered a very great compliment in- 
deed. We were glad to pay it, having seen but 
little of either Miss Trotter or Major Gordon 
since our marriage, at which they were both pre- 
sent. Directly afterward Miss Trotter had gone 
to Sycamore Hall, her country place, which she 
did uot much care for. It was of the genteel- 
villa order, only a dozen miles from London by 
rail. But she staid there longer than usual, hav- 
ing lent her Dover house to some invalid friends, 
of whom she always had a large stock on hand. 
The poor, the helpless, the sick, the sorrowful, al- 
ways gravitated toward her as by a natural im- 
pulse, She said it was one of the compensating 





laws of Providence, to give her that great strong- 
hold of solitary lives—something to do. 

For Uncle Gordon, whether he did anything or 
nothing, we could not find out. I fear, alas! that 
in our young happiness we did not trouble our- 
selves overmuch to find out. We resided in bar- 
racks at Chichester, hein London. He had enough 
to live upon—we knew that—at least enough for 
a man of his simple and almost ascetic habits, 
And he was “ eccentric,” Charlie said. He did 
not like to be interfered with; so when, instead 
of giving us his address at the lodgings which we 
supposed he had, he only gave it at his club, we 
accepted the fact, and thought no more about it 
or him. 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As much as want of heart.” 
And £0 it befell that, without intending it, we had 
actually never seen these two dear old friends, 
nor, I believe, had they seen one another, since 
my marriage day, until we all met at the church 
on the day of my boy’s christening. 

It was a London church, for my mother had 
insisted on having me with her when baby was 
born, and it was dull and gloomy as London 
churches often are. But there seemed to come 
sunshine into it with the arrival of baby’s god- 
mother. 

Miss Trotter had driven up from Sycamore 
Hall. When she entered, in her soft gray dress, 
her white bonnet and shawl, I thought she looked 
as pretty as ever; and when she took baby in her 
arms, admired and kissed him, her smile was as 
bright and innocent as his own (dear lamb that 
he was! and of course the finest baby that ever 
was seen); but afterward it seemed to me she was 
both paler and thinner, and a good deal aged, 
since those happy days at Dover. 

However, I alone noticed this. Charlie ap- 
proved of her very much, and whispered that she 
looked “a regular fairy godmother.” But at this 
moment there marched up the aisle, a little late 
and hurried, though upright and military-looking 
as ever, Major Gordon. 

He seemed confused among us all, shook hands 
with me as if he scarcely knew me, and bowed to 
Miss Trotter and my mother as if uncertain who 
they were, until I explained, saying that the for- 
mer was to be godmother. Then he shook hands 
with her warmly. 

“T beg your pardon; I really did not know 
you, I am growing so blind.” 

She looked up at. him with a sudden, startled 
air, Itoorecalled, with almost a “ stound” of pain, 
how Charlie and I had laughed over his bad, ir- 
regular writing, and how I had quite forgotten 
what he once told me, and which I had smiled 
over as a morbid fancy, that in course of years 
he should infallibly pay the penalty of his Egyp- 
tian experience, and perhaps lose his sight en- 
tirely. 

Was it that—was it because he could not see 
how shabby his clothes were, that he looked so 
untidy, so unlike himself? And did anybody no- 
tice this ? 

But I had no time for speculation or for contri- 
tion. The ceremony began. The sponsors—my 
young brother was the third—took their places 
round the font, and Uncle Gordon, standing by 
Miss Trotter’s side, repeated after her, with great 
unction and earnestness, his part in the service. 
When it was ended, he even condescended, guid- 
ed by her, to kiss the little morsel of humanity 
for whom he had made these vows. 

“And I mean to keep them,” said he, in his 
direct and simple way; “or, if I fail, she will. 
The third Charles Everett Gordon-shall turn out 
better than both the two former—eh, Charlie?” 

He was very cheerful, and seemed glad to come 
among us again, and proud to be a great-uncle 
and godfather. When we returned to my mo- 
ther’s we had a most merry christening break- 
fast— “almost like a wedding breakfast,” Char- 
lie declared, if there had been a bride for the in- 
fant bridegroom. So, after the health of the hero 
of the feast had been given, he gave that of the 
godmother; whereupon Major Gordon rose, with 
great dignity and grace, and returned thanks for 
Miss Trotter, referring to the many years he had 
known her, his exceeding respect for her, etc., ete. 
—a series of the usual kindly commonplaces, but 
said with an earnestness very pleasant to see. 

She listened, much as people do listen under 
such circumstances, with her eyes fixed on the 
table-cloth; but her hand, when I took it, clutch- 
ed mine with a nervous grasp, as if I were some- 
thing to hold by, while everybody and everything 
went drifting away. 

She had obeyed our request literally, and 
brought baby nothing but her blessing. Uncle 
Gordon, however, touched me exceedingly by giv- 
ing me, just before he left, a silver coral and 
bells. 

“Take it—it-belonged to my little girl that 
died,” was all he said, and went away. 

To think that after all these years—thirty at 
the least—he should have kept something of his 
dead child’s, whom everybody else had long for- 
gotten! But, as Miss Trotter once said of him, 
he “never forgot.” And I vowed to myself that 
I too would never forget, but in years to come 
would try to do all I could for Uncle Gordon. 

Alas! resolutions melt away, especially when 
one is not strong, and has a good many cares. 
My baby fell ill, and, during the days and weeks 
of suspense that I hung over his little cradle, 
feeling that the spark of flickering life, which 
was nothing to the outside world, was everything 
to me, I never thought of other lives. His god- 
father quite passed from my remembrance, and 
his godmother too, until one day, when he had 
fairly turned the corner, and began to get well, 
I was told that Miss Trotter was below waiting to 
see me, 

How I rushed into her arms! What torrents 
of thankful tears I wept upon her shoulder! 
How much I had to tell her—of baby’s danger, 
his beauty, his sweetness—the heartbreak it 
would have been to lose him—all my griefs, my 
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hopes, my joys—as I had always been accustomed 
to talk about to her. But so did everybody. 

She listened, as she always listened to every- 
body, with that keen, quick sympathy of hers, 
entering into everything as if there was, for the 
time being, no other interest in the wide world. 
My mother had been very kind—we were in her 
house all this time—but then she was a busy mo- 
ther of & family, and a fashionable lady besides. 
Now Miss Tommy was a woman, which not all 
are who call themselves so; and not every real 
mother has so much of the motherly heart as she. 

I said so to her, thanking her for having come 
all the way to London to see me—such a deal of 
trouble for an old lady to take. 

“Yes. I am an old lady now—I can do as I 
like,” she answered, smiling. “But I did not 
come up from Dover; I am at Sycamore [all still. 
I had—business.” 

“Other folks’ business, of course. You may 
not always ‘love your neighbor as yourself,’ but 
you wear out your life for him all the same. 
Uncle Gordon always used to say so.” 

“Tt was about your uncle Gordon I wanted to 
speak to you, Decie, if you can spare me ten min- 
utes,” 

Saying this, she looked so sad, so grave, that 
suddenly I remembered with a pang of contrition 
my good resolutions on the christening day, en- 
tirely forgotten since. 

“Ts anything amiss with Uncle Gordon ? 
ly nothing has happened ?” 

“No, my dear, nothing serious; but I am 
afraid there is a good deal amiss with him, and 
I waited to consult you about it, as soon as your 
own trouble was over.” 

And then she told me—what I ought to have 
known already—what Charlie and I ought to 
have had the sense to find out, how she found it 
out, Heaven only knows !—that Uncle Gordon had 
been far from well of late; that he was living in 
shabby London lodgings, alone, uncared-for, in 
much discomfort, if not in actual poverty. No 
wonder! We all knew his income was small, 
requiring the utmost management to make it do 
at all, and how could he manage with his failing 
sight and advancing years? how could he save 
himself from falling a prey to dishonest servants 
and unscrupulous landladies ? 

“He can not take care of himself, and there is 
nobody to take care of him. What can be done, 


Sure- 


Decie ?” 
“T will go and see him.” And I started up in 
remorse. ‘“ Poor Uncle Gordon! To think that 





we, his own people, have forsaken him, while | 


you— But I must go to him at once.” 

“Will you take me with you?” She said it al- 
most as if asking a favor. “Ihave the address, 
somewhere in St. Pancras—and—there is a cab 
waiting outside. Shail we go?” 

“ Ah! that is so like you. When you want to 
do a good deed, you do it at once.” 

“My dear,” she answered, with a faint smile, 
“the young may wait; the old can not.” 

So, ashamed of my hesitation, I ran upstairs, 
to find my baby sleeping the peaceful sleep of 
convalescence. There was reason why I 
should not go, so I went. 

She had waiting only a common cab; her own 
comfortable carriage and sleek horses would 
have indeed startled the natives of that narrow 
street-—one of the many semi-genteel streets 
which lie between Russell Square and King’s 
Cross, free from shops, and chiefly let as lodg- 
ings; perfectly respectable, but oh! how unut- 
terably dreary! Especially on the shady side, 
where we found the number we were in search 
of; aided by a woman who went crying, “ Straw- 
berries ! strawberries!” down the long hot pave- 
ment—the only indication that summer was at 
hand, 


no 
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TAGLIONI. 


T was in Russia—at Moscow or St. Petersburg 
—that the incident occurred which offered a 
decisive and humorous testimony to the modesty 
of Taglioni’s style. The Emperor was watching 
her performance from his private box, when some 
one came up from the lower part of the house, 
and told his Majesty that it was impossible to 
see the dancer’s knee. The Emperor was skep- 
tical, but, to satisfy himself, went down-stairs to 
watch the dance from a seat in the stalls. After 
staying for a little while he returned to his box, 
and declared to the Empress it was quite true. 
“ One positively can not see her knee.” 

The fact was that Taglioni never in the whole 
of her career wore a dress which allowed her 
knee to be seen. Her own high ideas of her art 
were well expressed in the rebuke she adminis- 
tered to one of her admirers in Milan, who begged 
her to shorten her dress “just a very little.” 
“ Signore,” replied the dancer, “ I do not dance for 
men ; I dance for wives and for daughters.” This 
notion of the modesty that should characterize the 
dancer in every movement was strengthened in 
her by the counsels of her father, who was never 
tired of saying, “Il faut que les femmes et les 
jeunes files puissent te voir danser sans rougivr ; 
que ta danse soit pleine d’austérité, de délicatesse, 
et de goit.” Vestris, the opposition professor, 
had a very different method of instruction. “ Mes 
bonnes amies,” he used to counsel his pupils, 
“ soyez charmantes, coquettes. Montrez dans tous 
vos mouvements la plus entrainante liberté.” 
One wonders what Vestris would have made of a 
Taglioni! 

In her old age the once famous dancer used 
to express in very emphatic terms her horror at 
the revolutions which have taken place in the 
dress and style of the ballet within the last twen- 
ty years. The wisp of muslin in which the prima 

na of to-day considers herself fully dressed 
amen in her an indignation scarcely less than 
that of the English maiden lady who was shown 
the gala costume of a princess of the Sandwich 








Islands, which consisted or a pretty little string 
of red beads. And she was quite as angry at the 
new modes of dancing, which she said were not 
only immodest, but utterly inartistic. There is, 
however, no possible stand-point from which to 
compare the pure and delicate style of Taglioni 
with that of her most recent successors on the 
stage. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A 
TRAGEDY. 
ERHAPS one of the most curious episodes 
in the history of the modern drama is to be 
found in the experiences of M. Legouvé in bring- 
ing before the public his well-known tragedy of 
Medea, which was written expressly for Mlle. 
Rachel. The great success of Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur had encouraged him to set to work anew 
to ereate a character for the great but capricious 
actress to personate. 
M. Legouvé has revealed to the world some little 
time ago the fact that the wonderfully touching 
scene in the last act, when Adrienne, dying and 
delirious, repeats in her frenzy fragments of her 
roles and fancies herself upon the stage, was 
taken literally from real life. ‘ Mademoiselle 
Mars was dying,” writes M. Legouvé. “ At her 
bedside a pious priest, the Abbé Gallard, knelt 
in prayer, Suddenly from the lips of the delir- 
ious and dying woman came articulate words, 
connected phrases, which were incomprehensible 
to him. What were these words? Whole pas- 
sages of the Fuusses Confidences, of the Jeu de 
l Amour et du Hasard, and of Le Legs: the dying 
woman was rehearsing her roles, Her counte- 
nance, wasted by illness, gained a new animation 
to represent these theatrical personages, her voice 
assumed their accents, and then, pausing from 
time to time, she would hearken as one who is 
listening and who applauds: she became her own 
audience, 
and the remembrance of art even in death pro- 
duced upon me a strong impression. I saw in it 
a novel and interesting effect for the fifth act of 
Adrienne.” 

The success of Adrienne induced Mile. Rachel 
to revive one of Legouvé’s earlier plays, Louise 
de Lignerolles. Having impersonated the heroine 
with marked success, she next implored Legouvé 
to write a tragedy especially for her. The dram- 
atist turned his attention to a subject that had 
always tempted him, namely, Medea. One scene 
in particular in the Greek drama had made an 
especial impression upon his imagination. It is 
that wherein Creusa receives from Medea the 
fatal gifts of » golden diadem and a silken man- 
tle, wherein the young princess decks herself 
only to die, poisoned and in agony. M. Legouvé 
conceived the idea of making Medea her own 
messenger, and of causing her to be present at 
the death of her rival. He set to work, and after 
a year of assiduous toil he brought his tragedy 
to Mile. Rachel. The capricious actress raised 
at first a thousand objections: she did not like 
to play another classic personage ; she had never 
impersonated a mother; she would not know how 
to render the accents of maternal feeling. Final- 
ly she consented to play the part, and threw her- 
self into her studies with as much ardor as she 
had shown in stadying Adrienne or Louise de Li- 
guerolles, Her next idea was to persuade the au- 
thor to cut out the grand scene, that of the death 
of Creusa, He acceded to all her wishes, and the 
rehearsals were proceeding prosperously, when 
one day Mile. Rachel set off for Russia, relin- 
quishing her studies of Medea, which were never 
afterward resumed. 

Yet Legouvé, rude as was the blow thus dealt 
to his aspirations and ambition, writes with pe- 
culiar tenderness respecting this strange, gifted, 
contradictory creature, who resembled no person 
living so much as she did the Cleopatra of Shake- 
speare in the contrasted elements of her charac- 
ter, in her sudden transitions from the dignity of 
an empress to the wild freaks of a street boy, and 
in the wonderful mingling of the best and the 
meanest traits of feminine humanity in her na- 
ture. Once, when she was playing Virginia, M, 
Legouvé surprised her in her dressing-room dan- 
cing the can-can in her classic robes, 


And apropos of Adrienne, ° 


This persistence of the love of art | 





There is | 


an anecdote of her in the earlier portion of her | 


career which paints her to the life. During these 


first years her great genius, her untarnished repu- | 


tation, and the interest excited by her youth and 
her personal charms caused some of the greatest 
ladies of the severe society of the Faubourg St. 
Germain to take her under their protection. One 
of these, who bore one of the noblest titles and 
proudest names in France, wishing to demon- 
strate in the fullest and most public manner her 
respect for the great actress, took Mile. Rachel 
out to drive with her in an open carriage in the 
Bois de Boulogne, placing her daughter on the 
front seat, while her gifted guest sat beside her. 
On returning from this drive, Mile. Rachel, on 
entering the drawing-room, sank on one knee be- 
fore her hostess, and sobbed out, with streaming 
eyes, “Oh, Madame la Duchesse, such a proof of 
your esteem as that which you have now given 
me is more precious to me than all my talent!” 
The emotion of the mother and daughter can 
well be imagined. They raised their cherished 
guest from the ground and embraced her fondly. 
Shortly after, she took her leave. The drawing- 
room was preceded by two smaller ones, through 
which it was necessary to pass in order to reach 
the outer door, Mile. Rachel on departing passed 
through these two rooms without perceiving that 
the young daughter of the house had accompa- 
nied her part of the way as a farther mark of 
attention. Arrived at the last door, and fancying 
that she was alone, Mile. Rachel on opening it 
turned around and executed in the direction of 
the drawing-room that gesture of supreme and 
vulgar contempt which consists in putting one’s 
fingers to one’s nose in the fashion known in 
France as a “pied de nez.” Unfortunately this 
last door was panelled with mirrors which reflect- 











ed the gesture of the actress. It was therefore 
perfectly visible in the inner room, in which was 
the young girl, who hastened, choking with indig- 
nation, to tell her mother what she had seen. 

On her return from Russia, Mile. Rachel made 
a formal announcement of her intention not to 
play Medea. M. Legouvé then brought suit 
against her, and gained his cause, partly ange 
a-rather-comieal_ incident....M.. Crémieux w: 
Mile. Rachel’s lawyer, and he thought to serve 
the cause of his client by reciting in a burlesque 
manner certain passages of the réle of Creuza. 
Unfortunately for his cause, these lines were sim- 
ply a close translation of a famous passage in 
Euripides. M. Mathieu, the lawyer of Legouvé, 
seized eagerly on this advantage, and after quiet- 
ly calling attention to the fact that his adversary 
had been ridiculing, not M. Legouvé, but Euripi- 
des, he continued: “ Moreover, gentlemen, had 
these lines proved a failure, that would have 
proved nothing. They are placed in the mouth 
of a young and lovely princess, a youthful bride 
with her hands filled with flowers and her heart 
full of love. M. Crémieux does not look the char- 
acter, it seems to me.” This allusion to the pro- 
verbial ugliness of M. Crémieux set every one to 
langhing, and the day was won. 

But the success of the lawsuit availed nothing 
in the way of bringing Medea on the stage. M. 
Legouvé published his tragedy, which achieved a 
very marked literary success, passing rapidly 
through several editions. Still he was but half 
consoled, when one day he learned that the famous 
ltalian actress, Madame Ristori, had arrived in 
Paris with the intention of giving a series of rep- 
resentations. The name of this young artiste was 
not unknown to the dramatist. Some years before, 
Madame Allan, of the Comédie Frangaise, had 
said to him: “ Whilst at Turin I went to the the- 
atre. I saw there a wonderful young tragic act- 
ress,a woman of genius. She is called Adelaide 
Ristori.” 
first representation given by the new actress at 
the Théatre Italien. The play was the revolting 
but powerful Mirra of Alfieri. The dramatist 
has left on record his impressions: ‘I shall never 
forget my surprise and my emotion. I was under 
the influence of a revelation. A new art unfold- 
ed itself before me. The powerful play of the 
physiognamy, the audacity of the gestures, the 
amplitude of movement, those glances, those lips 
from which passion poured in torrents, that voice 
which rose to the highest notes of the soprano 
register to descend to the profound and agitating 
notes of the contralto—all recalled Malibran to 
me.” He went behind the scenes to present his 
congratulations to the actress. Madame Ristori, 
as soon as he was introduced, declared herself 
charmed at the meeting. She had successively 
played the three réles of his Louise de Lignerolles, 
and she begged him to write a tragedy expressly 
for her, “I have one ready,” M. Legouvé é made 
answer. Iv’'s name? ‘Medea.’ * Medea— 
which Mile. Rachel— ‘ Refused to play. Yes, 
that is true. But [ think she made a mistake. 
At all events, will you read the piece? = This she 
promised to do, and I sent her a copy the next 
morning. Three months elapsed, and [ thought 
no more of the matter, when one day I received 
a letter from Madame Ristori’s agent begging me 
to call to settle the terms of translation, etc., of 
Medea.” . 

The facts in the case were briefly as follows: 
Madame Ristori had carried off the piece in her 
trunk, not liking to wound M. Legouvé by a flat 
refusal, vet fully convinced that the play must 
be a very poor one to have been so summarily re- 
jected by Rachel. One day, while getting her 
hair dressed, she took up the play and began to 
turn over the pages. Some passages struck her; 
she read on for some little time, and then, sud- 
denly starting up, she rushed, with her hair half 
arranged, into her husband’s room. “ Either 
Mile. Rachel has a mortal hatred for M. Legouvé, 
or she is mad!” she cried. “* Medea is one of the 
finest acting parts for a woman that I have ever 
met with.” 

The tragedy, after having been translated by 
the Italian poet Montanelli, was cast and mounted 
in eleven days, Unlike Mile. Rachel, who at 
rehearsals never saw anything beyond her own 
part, Madame Ristori infused the vitality of her 
genius into every personage of the piece. She 
taught Jason how to be brutal, and Orpheus how 
to be poetic; she imparted pathos to Creusa, 
and childish grace to the children. Finally Me- 
dea was brought out at the Théatre Italien, in 
Paris, with an immediate and overwhelming sue- 
Mile. Rachel bad quitted the city in order 
not to be present on the occasion. She had pre- 
viously assisted, hidden in the depth of a bai- 





ee 


cess, 


gnoire, at one of Ristori’s representations of Marie 


Stuart. She remained till the grand scene be- 
tween the two queens brought down the house in 
thunders of applause. Then, unable to witness 
any longer the magnificent acting of her rival, she 
left the theatre precipitately. A few nights later, 
Madame Ristori, who had played Phédre some 
time before with comparatively little success, 
went to see Rachel in that role. Rachel, electri- 
fied by beholding her rival amongst the specta- 
tors, that night surpassed herself. The great 
Italian actress was almost wild with enthusiasm. 
Leaning over the front of her box, she followed 
every movement, every glance of Phédre, she 
gave the signal for applause, and was the last to 
cease applauding. Each actress had acknow- 
ledged the genius of the other after her own 
fashion. The one fled to weep; the other re- 
mained to applaud. 

Madame Ristori was superstitious, like most 
Italians, even the most gifted. M. Legouvé tells 
a little anecdote of the first representation of 
Medea, which illustrates this not unamiable weak- 
ness on the part of the great actress. After the 
first act, which had been one long triumph for 
her, he writes: “I went to her dressing - room. 
‘My dear friend,’ she cried, on seeing me, ‘the 
success of your last two acts is assured. Look!’ 





M. Legouvé hastened to witness the | 
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| of the Bazar at this office, 








I looked, and saw a large gray cat installed upon 
her lap. ‘* What has the cat to do with our play ” 
I asked her, laughingly. ‘ You do not recognize 
it?’ ‘No.’ ‘He was present at our rehearsals. 
He is the cat of the theatre. I have seen him a 
dozen times come and sit beside the prompter’s 
box whilst I rehearsed. I never would allow him 
to be driven away. I should have been afraid 
that it would have brought us ill luck; but I 
watched him anxiously. Why is he always 
there? I wondered. He actually seems to be 
interested.” [ burst out laughing. ‘Laugh 
away,’ said, half jestingly, half seriously ; 
‘you French are all heathen. You have no super- 
stitious ideas; but I believe most firmly in pre- 
sentiments, So when this cat just now entered 
my dressing-room (where h 
fore) and sprang 

It is a good omen.’ 


she 


e had never come be- 
into my lap, [ said to myself, 

And at the end of the ‘play, 
as soon as she saw me, she Well, was not 
the cat right 2’ 

The great success of Madame Ristori in Medea 
was not confined to France. She appeared in it 
both in America and England, winning fame for 
herself and applause for the tragedy with every 
representation. Had it not been for the pre- 
cipitate flight of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt from the 
Comédie Francaise, Medea would have been re- 
vived at that theatre with the brilliant and errat- 
ic actress in the title réle. But her departure 
has left M. Perrin without a leading actress capa- 
ble of sustaining so exacting a character, and 
Madame Ristori remains the only personator of 
Medea on the French boards. 


cried, ‘ 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W.—The hair is now worn high on the crown of 
the head, and if the forehead will permit, it is drawn 
back just in the middie, and has small curls on eac h 
side. You should consult for all matters of etiquett: 
the new volume, Manners and Social Usages, which wil 
be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mas. M. E.—Any fancy store will furnish designs for 
antique guipure lace, or you can obtain back numbers 
with designs in them, for 10 
cents for each paper. 

J. J. H.—Put three gathered ruffles across the front 
and sides of the black silk skirt, allowing the lowest 
to extend all around. Scallop the edge of each ruffle 
in narrow scallops neatly faced. Have apron drapery 
and a plain basque with some drooping jet ornaments 
on the front. 

Quanpary.—Have a skirt trimmed with one deep 
gathered scalloped flounce of your brown checked silk, 
with a basque and over-skirt of lighter tan brown cash- 
mere. This will answer for a stylish travelling and 
street anit. 

Miss F. C. W.—Directions for making the netted 
ground and the lace stitches of antique guipure lace, 
with illustrations, were given in Bazar No, 38, Vol. 

Maroumont.—The manner in which the steel skirt 
springs are nsed is illustrated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. XV. 

Reapver.—We know of no such asylum in New York. 

Katin.—We think it would be highly indiscreet for 
you to send your photograph to a gentleman under the 
circumstances you mention. 

A Reaper.—We do not undertake to make the fash- 
jons, but only tell yon what they are. At present it is 
the etiquette of New York society for a lady to sign her 
letters by both her Christian name and surname, which 
does not prevent her, as we have often expl ined, from 

giving her address separately, as, “* Address Mra. John 
i. Jones”; or, writing her letter in the third person, 
“Mrs. Johu H. Jones requests Messrs. So-and-So,” 
ete. In point of fact ber husband’s Christian name 
does not become hers on marriage any more than his 
coat. Jobn is a man’s name and not a woman’s, and 
she does not cease to be Jane and become John on her 
marriage. 

Many Ivquirers.—Yon can obtain specimen United 
State 4 postage stamps at their face value ou application 

to the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, Washing- 
. These a unps are sold in seis, viz., issue 
, 15 cents; 1851, $1 77; 1861, $1 92; 1869, hs 3 
1870 (current series), $2 18; and 1879 (postage due 

stamps), $1 01. There are alxo official and newspaper 
and periodical stamps, ranging in price from 22 cents 
to $204 66 per set. Remittances must be accompanied 
with return and registry postage. The 1847 and 1851 
stamps are the subsequent issues are still 
valid. 

New Svunsoriner.—Combine black and white check- 
ed, blocked, or figured silk with your plain black silk 
in the way described in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 2%6, Vol. Til. 

Susan Nipreer.—Have wedding cake in boxes ready 
to send or give your friends if you like, but you can 
omit it altogether. Wear white, not black, stockings 
with a white wedding dress. 

E.—A festooned polonaixe over a ple ated skirt is one 
of the coolest ways of making a nune’ veiling dress, 

Vautey.—Pat three wide gathered flounces on your 
summer silk skirt, bordering each with velvet ribbon, 
and have an apron over-skirt. You can have a sepa- 
rate guimpe, or you can gather the gingham to a yoke 
that represents a guimpe. A belt of the embroidery to 
which the waist and skirt are gathered is prettiest for 
a girl of ten years. 

L. E. M.—Boys though only two years of age do not 
wear Mother Hubbard dresses. They have box-pleat- 
ed blouses, yoke slips, and princesse coats or frocks. 
The Mother Hubbard dresses have shirred yokes in ove 
piece with the full skirt below. Guimpe dresses have 
slain yokes of a different material, usually white mus- 
in, and sleeves to match the yoke, or else they have 
separate muslin waist (which is a guimpe), and the 
dress is made low in the neck and sleeveless to be worn 
over this waist or guimpe. Children are dressed to 
look broad, or “ bunchy,” as you say, and their skirts 
are quite long in the old-fashioned styles that have 
been revived and made popular by the pictures drawn 
by Kate Greenaway. The breadths of yoke dresses are 
not gored, 

Hoostwe.—Get lighter prune-colored cashmere for an 
over-iress with your prune silk skirt, and use it for a 
travelling dress and for mornings ata hotel, For your 
other two dresses, added to what you may now have, 

get a pretty figured India silk and a silk surah, either 
black or dark blue, as is most becoming to you. You 
will find snggestions for such dresses in late numbers 
of the Bazar. A pair of black silk mitts and some tan- 
colored Suéde gloves will be all yon need. A small 
capote or a Henri Deux hat of ecru straw with velvet 
and plames will answer. 

Beerrua.-—Rattan furniture is more suitable for a 
summer home parlor, but can be furnished for winter 
with plush cushions on the chairs and sofas, and plenty 
of rugs on the matting. 

E. $.—We do not know what the letters signify; 
probably they have some personal or local meaning. 

Puzzirp One.—A small curved pad is added around 
the armholes to enlarge sleeves and give them a rolied 
high look. You can also pad the sleeve thinly as far 
as the elhow. You should buy a new sleeve pattern, 
as the plain close coat sleeve does not have this effect. 

Vintage Girt.—Yonu should match your gray mohair 
and make an entire dress of it in tailor style, with rows 
of stitching or else wide velvet ribbon for trimming. 
Use white satin ribbon bows with your mall graduating 
dress. Wide sash ribbons tied behind in a large bow 
and velvet pointed girdles are worn with dotted mus- 
lin dreases. Your hall table does not need a cover. 
Cream white India cashmere shawls will be most worn 
at the watering-places, 
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“CROWNS OF JOY AND SORROW.”— 
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“CROWNS OF JOY AND SORROW.” 
See illustration on double page. 
FNHE crowns of joy and crowns of sorrow, 
Fresh woven with such hopes and fears, 
Which wreath shall from the other borrow 
The tint of human taint and tears? 


One, so full sweet with life’s beginning, 
Bursts into sanguine bud and bloom, 

And one, full sweet with heaven’s own winning, 
Sheds its pale petals o’er the tomb. 


Prophetic of the morning splendor, 
One hints of only happy hours; 

One, in soft reverence and tender, . 
Bridges the gulf of death with flowers. 


From priestly hands of gentle blessing 
On this the dew of heaven glows; 

On that, too, dew of heaven caressing 
Shall gather as the darkness grows. 


O woman, through the gateway groping, 
All of whose light is quenched in tears, 
O mother, with your happy hoping 
In rosy light, defying years, 


To each of you the same good-morrow, 
Soon, soon, these rosy years be past, 
And crowns of joy and crowns of sorrow 

Be laid upon the grave at last. 





NO TRESPASSING. 
By EMILY F. WHEELER. 


T was painted in very black letters on a very 
white board. He who ran could read, and 
Ruth Bennett was only walking very fast when 
she came on it. But she knew it by heart al- 
ready. For the last month she had read it every 
day, and every day meekly turned into the dusty 
road and made the long détour needed to get 
past Mr. Hale’s grounds and into his next neigh- 
bor’s. Five minutes’ walk through that beautiful 
park would have brought her to Mrs, Alexander's 
hedge, and saved a modicum of strength and 
temper sorely needed for her trials as day gov- 
erness to the three little Alexanders. But she had 
never ventured on the liberty, though she had 
wanted to every day, and the impulse had grown 
greater since she had asked Mrs. Alexander if it 
was quite impossible. 

“There's never a soul about, and it’s an eighth 
of a mile certainly to the house. I don’t believe 
any one would ever see me, and if they did, I 
could tell them I was your governess.” For it 
seemed to the young girl a sufficient distinction 
to be that to Mrs. Rufus Alexander, leading lady 
of the pretty town where her summer home was 
located. 

“I would not venture it if I were you,” Mrs. 
Alexander answered, kindly. She was always kind 
to her governesses, despite her wealth and her 
Mayflower blood, and she had a special liking for 
this bright-faced, eager girl. “Mr. Hale is very 
particular. He is a new-comer here, and disposed 
to make every one respect his rights.” It had 
been on the lady’s lips to call him parvenu, but 
she would not throw scorn at her neighbor before 
her governess, 

“Why, Miss Bennett,” Harry Alexander had 
added, as she turned away, “do you know that 
last summer his gardener ordered my mother off 
the grounds? Of course Mr. Hale excused it aft- 
erward—said the man had his orders to make no 
discrimination ; but fancy—my mother !” and Har- 
ry’s accent was more than the words. 

Little Miss Bennett bowed her head before the 
rights of a good democrat who had made all his 
money in the last twenty years, and was there- 
fore more aristocratic and exclusive than an Eng- 
lish nobleman would have been with respect to his 
possessions. Half the village would have been 
grateful had Mr. Hale allowed a foot-path to trav- 
erse his splendid park ; but of course an Amer- 
ican can not make concessions to the lower class- 
es, and he stood on his rights and dignities. But 
to-day Ruth paused. She was late for her les- 
sons; she had lingered to put the last touches 
to the pretty new dress she wore, and there 
was a thunder-storm coming. Should she run 
the risk of offending Mrs. Alexander and spoil- 
ing her dress, or should she trespass? No one 
was in sight as she looked about, and a nearer 
roll of thunder helped her to a decision. She 
stepped through the little gate which all these 
days had mocked her with its invitation to for- 
bidden ground, and hurried across the lawn. In 
the distance she could see the stately house, the 
leaping fountains and bright flowers. She kept 
her eye on that, fearing some servant on the 
watch. She never looked the other way, and so, 
when a step suddenly came beside her, she start- 
ed in conscience-smitten guilt. 

“Are you aware, madam,” a clear-cut voice 
said, “ that you are on private grounds ?” 

She looked up. A stout, bald man stood be- 
side her, a man whom her prophetic soul assured 
her was Mr. Hale. He had deigned to touch his 
hat, but not out of respect for her, she was sure. 
He saluted rather his own dignity and sense of 
the proprieties. He had a pompous air, as of one 
who feared his simple personality was not im- 
pressive enough, and the neat perfection of his 
costume made more prominent his commonplace 
features, 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, meekly; “but I’m 
doing my best to get out of them.” 

“You came in by the lower gate. You saw 
the sign, of course ?” he went on, in the same ma- 
gisterial tones. 

“Yes; but I was in a hurry, and I—I was 
afraid it was going to rain. 1’m Mrs. Alexander’s 
governess.” She ventured a glance at him as she 





“JT—I beg your pardon; and I can go back, I 
suppose. I thought that for once—and I didn’t 
want to spoil my dress,” she finished, impetuous- 
ly, as a great drop of rain fell on her hand. 

She looked up with eyes whose appeal might 
have softened him. It seemed to her a very am- 
ple excuse, but there was no relenting in his face, 
In his own mind, indeed, he was making a con- 
cession. As she was his neighbor's governess, 
he would not carry the matter farther, and so he 
stiffly said, as he stood back to let her retrace her 
steps. 

bis am sure I—or Mrs. Alexander — will be 
much obliged for your—your unexpected consid- 
eration,” Miss Bennett answered, as she took up 
her skirts and prepared to beat a dignified re- 
treat. 

There was no use in hurrying; she was sure 
to be caught in the storm now, and so she turned 
and swept Mr. Hale a profound reverence, whose 
disdain he could not understand. But there 
was a dimness in her eyes as she raised them 
to his. 

After all, she was only a child, and so far the 
world had smiled into her pretty face and treated 
her indulgently. That was not Mr. Hale’s atti- 
tude; but as she walked away, something—per- 
haps the pride of self-assertion over this intrud- 
ing governess, perhaps the thought of those eyes 
—made him relent. In five minutes it would be 
pouring, and he was not quitea brute. He stepped 
forward and called, “ Madam !” 

Miss Bennett heard, hurried her steps an in- 
stant, and then stopped. She would like to be 
proud to the bitter end, and anyway she could 
not go back till she was told. 

Mr. Hale had to take a half-dozen more steps 
before he was near enough to say, “ As it is rain- 
ing, miss, if it will shorten your walk, I have no 
objection for this once.” 

“Oh, I shall not do it again,” Ruth eried; “I'd 
sooner go through a wilderness,” 

“But that is not the shortest way,” he went 
on ; “it is much nearer by the coach-house. Here 
—let me show you.” 

“Oh, [ couldn’t think of troubling you. Thank 
you, but you'll get wet yourself.” 

“Since I have undertaken it,” answered Mr. 
Hale, as if apologizing to himself for his conces- 
sion ; and with the words he spread his neat um- 
brella, and walked with her. It was only two 
minutes. The path he took was shorter, and 
Miss Bennett hurried all she could. She spoke no 
word till she reached the Alexander hedge ; then 
she said, as hastily, “I am very much obliged— 
and—I shall not trespass again.” 

“A pretty girl,’ Mr. Hale said to himself, as 
he watched her flying toward the shelter of the 
porch. “Mrs, Alexander’s governess! Hum!” 
But what the last word meant in his thought he 
could hardly have told. Perhaps it only remind- 
ed him that his three motherless children would 
soon be needing one. 

“Miss Bennett,” Mrs. Alexander said, a week 
later, “ where did you meet Mr. Hale? He seems 

“to know you; and last night at the garden party 

he deigned to say that if it would save you time 
and fatigue, you might go through the park. He 
has noticed you, perhaps, coming vi from the 
village.” And when Ruth had told her story, 
she lifted her eyebrows a little. “It’s a conces- 
sion—a great concession from him,” she said. 

“ But I don’t want it,” eried Ruth. “I'd rath- 
er go miles around now. You can’t think how 
his manner humiliated me. I felt as though I'd 
committed the unpardonable sin.” 

Mrs. Alexander smiled at her vehemence, but 
she had her own reasons for not encouraging it. 
“Tt’s quite on another footing now, since he per- 
mits it,” she said, “and really I wish you would. 
Since the hot weather came I notice you are some- 
times very tired with the walk. Anything that 
will save your strength for your work, you know.” 
And to that Ruth yielded. 

She need not have been so fierce about it, she 
said to herself, after a week. She had the park 
all to herself, and it was certainly pleasanter than 
the dusty road. At first she hurried through as 
if a dragon haunted every bush; but gradually 
she moderated her pace, and at last she made it 
a gentle saunter, and even stopped on the brink 
of the little stream which crossed one end of the 
park to cool her hot head in its breath of fresh- 
ness, and soothe her eyes in the soft green depths 
of the wood beyond. Once or twice she saw Mr. 
Hale’s children with their French nurse in the 
distance; once Mr. Hale himself met her, touch- 
ed his hat stiffly, and stood aside to let her pass. 
She wondered afterward if he expected her to 
thank him for his great concession. But the 
burden of gratitude was not overwhelming to her 
proud little heart. 

But a few days later she met him again, and 
this time she repented enough to give him a very 
frank smile and greeting. She felt like smiling 
on all the world that day, this poor little govern- 
ess who had youth and hope as her portion, and 
was content therewith. Perhaps a letter which 
she had thrust into her pocket at sight of him—a 
letter she had herself taken from the office and 
lingered under the trees to read—had something 
to do with her radiant face just then. 

“You find this way much pleasanter than the 
road, Miss Bennett ?” Mr. Hale said, made affable 
by that smile. 

“Very much pleasanter, thank you,” Ruth an- 
swered, demurely. 

“T might perhaps allow others to go through,” 
he went on, “if I could be sure they would not 
abuse the liberty. But it is always dangerous 
to give people an inch; they take an ell in- 
stead.” 

“Oh, P've no doubt you are quite in the right— 
from your side of the matter,” Ruth answered, 
and if there was the faintest touch of irony in 
her limitation, Mr. Hale did not see it. 

“Certainly I am in the right,” he declared, in 
his most magisterial manner; but having thus, 
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so to speak, asserted his dignity, he sought to un- 
bend and be properly gracious to so discreet a 
person as she had proved herself. Ruth answer- 
ed all his remarks with proper modesty, deepen- 
ing the good impression she had already made, 
and forgot all about him when she had crossed 
the hedge. 

But the next day, as she sauntered along the 
path, a sudden sharp ery startled her—a child’s ery 
for help. It came from the river-bank, and as 
she ran toward it she understood its meaning. 
The youngest of the children, the little heir of the 
house, had slipped and fallen into the stream. 
The nurse was running up and down wringing her 
hands, and the two children were screaming for 
help. The water was not deep, but a child can 
drown in very little, and when she reached the 
bank he had gone under for the second time. 

“Run to the house for help,” she cried to the 
children ; but even as she spoke she had herself 
seized the readiest means of aid, and was climb- 
ing down the bank. It would ruin her dress— 
even then she thought of that—but she waded in 
bravely, half supporting herself by clinging to a 
vine that curtained the slope. It might give 
way—it certainly would if the boy struggled and 
she lost her balance ; but it was the best she could 
do. She was not conscious of any special her- 
oism, Other people would doubtless come to 
pull them both out later, but the moments were 
precious, and the child— And here he came up 
again, just out of her reach. She dropped the 
vine, took the step needed to catch him, and fell 
with him to the muddy bottom. 

Ruth Bennett was chiefly conscious of her 
ruined dress and mud-bespattered face when, a 
minute later, she climbed up the bank with her 
burden. The gardener aud coachman were there ; 
Mr. Hale was there too; but he let the others 
help her up, and his paternal raptures, did not 
extend to taking his dripping son and heir in his 
arms. 

“Carry him up to the house, Bates,” he said, 
after a glance had assured him that the child was 
unhurt, “and put him ina bath-tubatonce. And 
you, Miss Bennett—” 

“T need to go into one too,” she gasped, trying 
to wring the water from her skirts. Her ears 
were roaring with the water in them; she felt 
as if she had been drowned and come to life 
again; but it was the comedy of the situation 
which chiefly oceupied her even then, and Mr. 
Hale’s divided mind between his wish to be 
properly grateful and his disgusted sense of her 
dripping condition, And then, woman-like, as 
she tried to pick up her dress with some light 
remark on its state, she cried instead. 

“T—I hope you haven't hurt yourself,” Mr. 
Hale said, evidently not knowing what to say, 
“I—I am deeply grateful, Miss Bennett—more 
than I can express—and I should be very sorry— 
for any consequences to yourself.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” Ruth answered, as soon as 
she could speak. “The only consequences to 
myself are a ruined dress, and that’s a proper 
revenge of fate. It was to save this dress—it 
was so new then, and so pretty,” she added, pa- 
thetically—“ that | trespassed on your grounds 
six weeks ago. I hope you appreciate the fact 
of the Nemesis.” And therewith she held up the 
torn and streaming silk to his astonished eyes. 
“You won’t exaggerate my heroism,” she went 
on, “if I tell you that I thought more of this than 
anything else when I went into the river. I 
knew there was no real danger if I kept a steady 
head. But I hope the little boy won’t take cold ; 
and as that is my own danger just now—” And 
before Mr. Hale could recover himself to find 
speech, she had swept him a mocking courtesy, 
and was flying toward the Alexander house 
much as he had seen her speed six weeks before. 


“Miss Bennett,” Mrs. Alexander said, a few 
days later, coming into the library after the chil- 
dren had gone,“I have a commission to dis- 
charge. It’s rather a peculiar one, but I hope 
you won’t mind such a thing coming through a 
third person. Of course the situation is peculiar, 
and rather delicate for Mr. Hale. He thought 
he would rather put it into my hands; that is, 
rather let me find out first your—your feeling 
about it.” 

Miss Bennett looked up bewildered. 
understand, Mrs. Alexander. Is it about the lit- 
tle boy? Does Mr, Hale want to reward me”—a 
deep flush suffused her fairness—‘“ for what I 
did? I couldn’t take his money, of course.” 

“T don’t know that he would look at it quite 
in that light,” Mrs. Alexander answered. “It 
probably helped to bring matters to a climax 
with him. Indeed, he intimated as much. And 
perhaps it is a reward of virtue. Certainly it is 
quite after the story-book style; but you are 
pretty enough and bright enough, as I told him, 
for almost any position. He is a self-made man 
himself: it isn’t such a wonderful condescension 
when one remembers that. He couldn’t expect 
to marry into the Mayflower, for all his wealth,” 

Miss Bennett felt as if her senses were playing 
her false. ‘ You don’t mean—you can’t mean,” 
she cried, “ that he wants to marry me?” 

Mrs. Alexander put her arm about her sooth- 
ingly.. “I suppose it is rather overwhelming, my 
dear. It was to me at first. But, after all, why 
should he not? There are the three children, 
of course, and he’s twenty years older, and he 
hasn’t much besides his money to recommend 
him; but it would be a splendid home for you, 
dear. It seems he has watched you ever since 
that time you trespassed. And he has made in- 
quiries of me. He began making them some 
time ago, but I didn’t notice. I thought per- 
haps he wanted a governess. Of course I gave 
you the highest recommendations,” she added, 
laughing, “ though I didn’t know the position he 
wanted you to fill. He seems quite sure of his 
own feeling, and it is certainly a great triumph 
for you, my dear.” 

Miss Bennett sank back into the chair from 
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which she had half risen. Her mind plainly 
could not take in the new situation; but she 
came to herself when Mrs. Alexander went on: 
“Of course you may want time to think it over, 
but he would like to see you this evening, and 
—he hopes for an answer then.” 

“Oh! oh!” Miss Bennett cried, springing to 
her feet. “There’s no use. I couldn’t if my 
life depended on it, for—I’m engaged to some 
one else. And I never knew—indeed, I never 
knew, Mrs, Alexander, until a few days ago, that 
Philip was his nephew. You see,” she went on, 
breathlessly, “his sister was with me at school, 
and that was the way I learned to know him. 
And Mr. Hale was very angry at his engaging 
himself to a ‘down-East school-ma’am,’ as he 
called me. He had promised to help him before, 
but—but they quarrelled over me, and Phil went 
West, and I came here. And it was only a fort- 
night ago that I wrote him—because I hadn’t 
much else to write—all about my trespassing, 
and what had come of it. And he answered—I 
had his letter last week: ‘That’s my old dragon 
of an uncle, and if you've won one concession 
from him, perhaps you could do more. If he 
learned to know you, he might think differently 
about our engagement, and though I don’t need 
any of his help now, still he’s my nearest rela- 
tive, and I should like to be on good terms with 
him.’ And I had been hoping—but now—now 
you see how impossible it is, And if. Phil has 
his own way to make, and we may have to wait 
a long time, and perhaps always be poor, I love 
him too much to mind.” 

The soul of young love and trust was in her 
eyes as she looked up at Mrs, Alexander, and the 
woman’s heart in her was touched. It was the 
philosophy of the Babes in the Wood, indeed ; she 
could have overturned it with a touch of worldly 
common-sense ; but she only bent nearer her, and 
then suddenly Ruth felt a kiss on her forehead, 
a kiss of a mother’s comprehending love. 

But when she had cooled a little from this un- 
expected touch of enthusiasm, Mrs, Alexander 
had her plans. She met Mr. Hale herself that 
evening; she confounded him with the news that 
the school-ma’am despised for his nephew was 
his own elect ; and she followed up her advantage 
till he consented to express his gratitude to Miss 
Bennett by the gift of a home—of which he should 
not be master, And since young Philip was do- 
ing well at the West, and needed no more of his 
uncle’s help, the new home was hardly ready be- 
fore he could claim its mistress. Only one touch 
of romance Mr. Hale allowed himself—the wed- 
ding gown which replaced Ruth's unlucky dress. 





MODELLING IN CLAY. 


N ‘ODELLING in clay is an art in which la- 

dies may, with a fair amount of persever- 
ance, excel, and we purpose to give a few hints 
as a slight assistance to any who may resolve to 
commence without the aid of a master. All 
necessary materials can be obtained of an artists’ 
color man, but only a few tools are requisite for 
a beginner. Until one is sure that one has some 
talent, which has lain dormant hitherto, for mod- 
elling, it is as well not to indulge in the extrava- 
gance of purchasing the whole set of studio ap- 
pliances. For the information of those who, 
having made some progress, determine to con- 
tinue to follow the art of modelling, we briefly 
mention the articles that are desirable for the 
work. <A three-legged modelling stand; another, 
fitted with drawer, wire and wood trays, and turn- 
ing top; a third, with circular top, which can 
be heightened or lowered at pleasure; another, 
with a sloping top; a modelling easel; a: bust 
support; a statuette support; a turn-table for 
modelling on the ordinary sitting-room table; a 
damper; a pair of calipers in brass for enlar- 
ging or reducing ; and a portable case of japanned 
tin, fitted for clay-work, Some of the tools are 
of box-wood and bone, others of serrated wire 
with box-wood handles ; tien there are steel tools, 
for plaster and freestone, and rasps. The tools 
are of various shapes and sizes, The box-wood 
calipers are made in three sizes, and the iron 
compasses also vary from six to twelve inches. 
Modelling clay is inexpensive. A kind that is 
specially prepared for firing, and will burn a fine 
red terra-cotta, can also be obtained. A board, 
a slate, or a stone slab is needed to work upon ; 
the student can use either, as is most convenient. 
Modelling wax is sold by the stick; it is made 
in red, gray, and pink colors. 

And now to our work. As in drawing and 
painting, the choice of a good light is important, 
especially when a bust is executed from the life. 
The lower half of the window should then be 
darkened with some green baize, so that the light 
may fall upon the work from some six feet above 
the floor of the studio. The window should face 
the north. A simple object should be chosen to 
start with, for the management of the clay has 
to be learned, and this is more easily mastered 
if the student does not mystify herself by strug- 
gling to copy an intricate model. We will sup- 
pose that a cast of a hand has been procured to 
copy for the sake of practice. The clay should 
not have any hard lumps in it, nor should it be 
gritty; it must be of aregular consistency through- 
out, and pliable enough to be readily moulded with 
the fingers. First moisten the modelling board 
slightly with water; then take small pieces of the 
clay, and begin to construct the required form 
by pressing them firmly together until you get a 
rough copy of the model. Next, with a large 
tool with serrated edge, smooth the clay, and 
bring it more into the right shape. Use the tools 
freely and boldly; it is a great mistake to set 
about any kind of work in a nervous, hesitating 
manner, for intelligent observers will at once de- 
nounce such work as amateurish. At the risk 
of failure, plunge into it as though such failure 
were the most unlikely thing to happen, and you 
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will have the greater chance of succeeding. - Hav- 
ing the hand roughly blocked in, you will proba- 
bly find that you have done sufficient for the first 
day’s practice, so you will need now to get a piece 
of linen, which must be wetted thoroughly, and 
then wrung out until nearly dry; this is to be 
laid entirely over the piece in progress, which 
will thus be kept in good working order for the 
morrow. Clean the tools when work is over for 
the time, so that they may be always ready for 
use. The clay must be removed from them by 
water and a piece of linen, after which they should 
be wiped with a dry cloth. The reserve store of 
clay should as far as possible be kept of the same 
consistency as it was when received from the col- 
or-man. A basin or wooden pail may be used as 
a receptacle for it, over the top of which a moist 
cloth must be laid. 

On commencing work on the second day you 
will, if you have carried out these directions, have 
both tools and clay in good condition, so that you 
may continue without loss of time. The damper is 
a glass fitted with a sponge; it is convenient for 
damping the fingers as the work proceeds ; but if 
one has not been procured with the rest of the 
material, it is easy to make a substitute for it. 
Smooth down all jagged marks left by the tool with 
your fingers, which you must not neglect to damp. 
Then take up little bits of clay, and make what 
additions are requisite in various parts of your 
model. All the time you must press the clay to- 
gether firmly, so that no holes or interstices are 
left. Improve the model by working on it with 
a fine tool, but leave the details for a future time. 
Again use the thumb and finger to smooth away 
inequalities. Having the general contour now as 
nearly perfect as vou can make it, throw the damp 
cloth over it, and set it aside until you again have 
leisure. Do not fatigue yourself by keeping too 
long at work. As most of it will be done stand- 
ing, it is likely to tire any who are not strong, 
and this may induce them to throw it up alto- 
gether; whereas, if they had been content to work 
for a shorter space of time, they might have con- 
tinued and become proficients in the art. If a 
room can be devoted to the work, so much the 
better, as it can then be taken up at any spare 
moment. Then, too, the student can go away 
into another room, and change her occupation, or 
take a constitutional, and return to find every- 
thing ready for recommencing. The stool with 
sloping top will be found useful to those who can 
not stand for any Jong period. 

The details of the work may now be considered. 
All the prominences and depressions must be 
carefully noted and faithfully represented, while 
the contour of the whole must be kept true to 
the copy. You will need now to use the com- 
passes, so as to be sure that your measurements 
are exact; then, with any tools you may consider 
suitable, model in the various details, rendering 
the knuckles, the dimples, and the nails correct- 
ly. Having done all you can to this model, put it 
away out of sight, and begin another from the 
same copy, and when that is completed compare 
the two, by which means you will gain an idea of 
what progress you are making. Next you might 
try to model a foot after the same manner, for it 
is not well to begin on a bust until you have ac- 
quired at least a moderate knowledge of the art. 
If any of our readers have a taste for drawing 
animals, we would most certainly advise them to 
try their skill at modelling a cat or a dog, for in 
whatever line one’s genius naturally tends, it is 
wisest to follow out that line as far as practicable 
in learning any fresh branch of art. We should 
avoid multiplying our difficulties at the outset. 
A splendid group can be made from three fine 
dogs, or some horses; even pussy is not beneath 
an artist’s notice, and it will tax all a student’s 
powérs: to represent the infinitely varying pic- 
turesque attitudes she assumes. 

After you have gained some experience, try 
your hand at a bust. The following is the way 
to set about it: Procure a bust support, which is 
made in the form of a cross in wood, being set 
on a large square foot, also of wood. You must 
buy a bust to copy from, as you will hardly be 
inclined to commence yet awhile modelling from 
the life. Wet the wood first, and then take pieces 
of clay and build up around and beyond it; block 
in the head, then the neck, and afterward the 
shoulders. The iatter should be modelled in 
gradually, as the clay is liable to drop if too much 
is added at a time. On the second day bring, the 
head into better shape, add on to the shoulders, 
and forward the whole piece generally. Remem- 
ber always to throw over it the moist cloth when 
work is over. Now attend more carefully to the 
features: model in the nose, chin, and cheeks, 
taking particular care with the mouth and eyes 
for the sake of expression. When vou come to 
modelling from the life, you will find how neces- 
sary it is to pay great attention to this point, for 
if the expression is not rendered truly, the por- 
trait can not be life-like. 

There are two styles of modelling—that which 
we have been considering is technically known 
as working “in the round,” the second style is 
termed “ working in relief.” There are also de- 
grees of relief, which are specially indicated by 
the terms “ alto-rilievo” and “ basso-rilievo.”’ 

If in any part a figure touches a plane in front 
of which it stands it is essentially a work “in 
relief” ; no matter how small the attached portion 
is, the fact of its touching at all proscribes it 
from being classed amongst works “in the round.” 
Let us suppose that a medallion has to be copied ; 
our course will be first to make a slight sketch 
of the face on the board toactasa guide. Knock 
a few tacks into the board, leaving them slightly 
projecting from it; these supply a support to the 
clay that is to be moulded into form. Wet the 
board, take up pieces of the clay and press it 
round the nails, and make it adhere firmly to the 
board. Block in a rough imitation of the copy, 
and proceed as before, working it up stage by 
stage. The basso-rilievo is done after the same 
method, the figure or group being blocked in, and 





afterward finished up. “ Alto-rilievo”’ work will 
be found somewhat more difficult to accomplish. 
Pieces of wood, into which some bits of wire are 
inserted, are needed to support the limbs of 
the figures. The wires, cut into convenient 
lengths, are slightly twisted, and fixed at one or 
other of the ends, as may be most expedient, to 
little pieces of wood. The woods are imbedded 
in the relief, and the wires are covered with clay, 
which is modelled into the desired forms. The 
object of employing these wires is that the limbs 
may be held in any requisite positions, and also 
that they may be easily moved about at the will 
of the artist. 





THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE. 
By ELLA WEED. 


YOUNG man was pacing impatiently up 

and down the platform of the pretty little 
station at Appleton. The month was June; the 
time was 9.30 a.M.; the train was late; the young 
man was annoyed and impatient. It was a de- 
licious morning, warm, but with certain delicate 
little cool flutterings in the air, that lifted the 
leaves and whispered that comfort dwelt out-of- 
doors under the trees, and not within in the pro- 
tection of darkened rooms. The little park about 
the station was trim and fresh, To the east lay 
the broad Hudson, winding down, not to Camelot, 
but a place infinitely more interesting to the im- 
patient growler at the station, who eagerly scanned 
the bulletin each time he passed it as if hoping 
to see some change in the announcement, “ Train 
from the west late two hours and thirty-five min- 
utes.” Toward the north there were glimpses of 
clean white houses, and one or two church spires, 
and beyond them larger and pretentious country 
houses suggested wealth and luxurious summer 
retirement. The little station, much to the dis- 
gust of the Appleton people, had been placed, 
not at the village, but where in the judgment of 
the railroad the village ought to have been, and 
would be some day. 

Presently something happened. There was a 
little bustle of expectancy among the two or three 
men who were in charge at the station. The tele- 
graph agent dropped his paper, shut himself up 
in his private coop, and after some click, click, 
clicking, called out an unintelligible phrase, 
which, in its turn, roused a sleepy official, who 
strolled out to the platform and began gazing 
vacantly toward the north. Then a low line of 
smoke and then a whistle announced what the 
official proclaimed in stentorian tones to be the 
“’Commodation for Welby.” 

From the “’Commodation for Welby” there 
alighted one passenger at the Appleton station. 
This was a graceful young girl, an old-fashioned 
sort of pretty girl, with gentle blue eyes, dressed 
all ina bridish gray. The young man of the caged- 
hyena prance, preoccupied with his scorn for 
“*Commodations for Welby,” did not even glance 
at ‘her. She walked through the station, looked 
helplessly about with the distressed air of un- 
travelled womankind, deposited her satchel on a 
seat, and approached the window of the telegraph 
office, now closed and deserted. Gallantry at 
length asserted itself, and Mr. Fred Rylance, the 
impatient, begged to know if he could be of any 
service. 

“ Yes, thank you” (blushingly and timorously) ; 
““T want very much to send a message.” 

“Oh, very well; the man will be back directly. 
If you will write your message on this blaak, Psi 
give it to him when he returns.” He handed her 
a blank as he spoke, and a delightfully sharpen- 
ed pencil from his pocket. 

She hesitated a minute, then, with much em- 
barrassment, asked, “‘ Will vou be so kind as to 
write it for me? I—can not—write.” 

With great self-possession Mr. Rylance re- 
strained a movement of surprise, and dashing 
down the date, waited for the message. 

“Tt’s to Mr. Edward Ferris, Lovell. I want 
only to say that I came safely, and that Pll let 
him hear from me as soon as I reach Riverview.” 


“ Mr. Edward Ferris, Lovell : 
“Reached here safely on time. 
cate from Riverview.” 


Will communi- 


(“*Communicate’ is a stroke of genius,” thought 
Mr. Rylance.) 

“Do you wish to sign it?” 

“Oh yes. Dolly Ferris.” 

By this time the operator made his appearance, 
and after the message had been intrusted to him, 
Mr. Rylance followed Miss Ferris to her seat, and 
said, with an amused smile: “If you're going to 
Riverview you are certain to meet me, Miss 
Ferris. The young ladies at Riverview are my 
nearest and dearest neighbors. May I intro- 
duce myself? My name is Rylance—Fred Ry- 
lance.” 

Miss Ferris explained very gracefully that the 
young ladies at Riverview were her cousins, whom 
she was visiting for the first time, and that she 
had expected them to meet her, and preferred to 
wait rather than have Mr. Rylance telephone to 
Appleton for the solitary village hack. And so 
they got on very cheerfully until the arrival ‘of 
the carriage from Riverview, which contained the 
dashing Misses Ferris—Kate and Milly. 

“You darling, how did you get here ?” 

“They telephoned us from the station that the 
train was two hours late.” : 

“ And how did you come to know Fred 2” 

“ And where’s your trunk 2” 

To this bewildering attack Dolly found, after a 
while, a chance to reply that the express was so 
late that her father had advised the way-train as 
a possible means of saving her cousins unneces- 
sary waiting. Mr. Rylance further explained that 
he had been fortunate enough to be of some little 
service to Miss Ferris, and that he had intro- 
duced himself. 

The trunk was found, the young ladies were all 





volubly and flutteringly put into the carriage, 
when the whistle of the long-delayed train was 
heard. A hasty good-by, and he found himself 
just in time to have the train . He flung 
himself into a comfortable seat, and hastily tear- 
ing a leaf from his note-book, wrote : 


“Dear Everipce,—I am ready to keep my 
share of the pledge we once made each other. I 
have found my ideal, and you are the first to hear 
it. She shall be the second. She’s come, I’ve seen 
her, and been conquered. She’s the woman I’ve 
dreamed of, from her lovely baby blonde-face to 
her sweet, soft voice; and best of all, old fellow, 
I have positive proof that she isn’t that pet horror 
of mine—that drug in the modern matrimonial 
market—‘a splendidly educated girl.’ 

“Tt’s the most curious thing, but she has been 
brought up according to my latest theory, which 
Ill tell you when— Never mind her name; it 
shall be Mrs. Rylance, if she’ll consent, and I can 
be a pretty stubborn soldier at a siege. I’m not 
mad, but I intend to be. Be sure you keep your 
pledge, as I have mine, and congratulate me, not 
this minute, but after a while. 

“ Yours, in love (with the ideal), 
“Frep Ry.ance.” 


A day or two later the threatened siege began. 
There was an uninterrupted series of picnics and 
drives and walks, all arranged by Mr. Rylance, 
and all given in Dolly’s honor, and all conspicu- 
ous by Fred’s absolute devotion to the yellow- 
haired visitor at Riverview. 

She furnished him more food for reflection than 
any one he had ever met. Until he met-Dolly he 
had had some sneaking doubts of his “latest 
theory,” viz., that provided a woman were thor- 
oughly refined, the less she had of “ book-larnin’,” 
the more charming she would be. But here it 
was, the only example he had ever seen, and the 
most startling and complete vindication of his 
ideas, 

She was quite as bright as her cousins, and 
after the most careful scrutiny he failed to find 
a single occasion upon which her lack of “a com- 
mon-school education” placed her at a disadvan- 
tage. To be sure, he wasn’t quite fair. He never 
permitted the conversation to turn upon books, 
and he could not help wondering at times what 
people would say when Mrs. Fred Rylance’s ac- 
ceptances or regrets were conveyed always in her 
husband’s writing. One glance, however, at Dol- 
ly’s bright animated face was enough to dispel 
all these troublesome doubts. His curiosity ran 
high at times as to how this singular state of 
things had come about. A remark of Milly’s 
gave him a little light. She said once: “ Isn’t 
Dolly lovely? And it is so strange that she is. 
She has been brought up entirely by her father, 
who has the most unheard-of ideas on the subject 
of educating, or rather not educating, girls. It’s 
a wonder she isn’t spoiled.” 

“ Pity more women weren’t spoiled in the same 
way,” growled Fred. 

Save for her confession at the station, two cir- 
cumstances only betrayed her ignorance. He 
used to post letters almost daily to her father, 
but always addressed in Kate’s writing. The 
other was that he came upon her once in the li- 
brary, and found her reading Harper's Monthly 
upside down. 

This really touched him. There was something 
pathetic in the idea that she so felt the difference 
between herself and other girls that she was led 
into this childish way of pretending that she was 
not so ignorant as he might think from her in- 
ability to write. He longed to tell her that he 
at least valued her all the more because she 
hadn’t been spoiled by ridiculous theories of ed- 
ucation. He found an occasion. 

They were talking one day—that is, Kate and 
Milly were—of a woman’s novel that was run- 
ning in one of the magazines. Dolly had been 
very silent, and Fred judged that his time had 
come for declaring his preference for unschooled 
and unlessoned femininity. Throwing himself 
back on the grass, and gazing up at the blue 
patches cf heaven visible through the net-work 
of boughs above him, he announced, dictato- 
rially : 

“T never intend to read a line again from the 
pen of any woman. It’s all nonsense. There’s 
my friend Danforth, who has married Miss Colby 
—she calls herself Daisy Earle on paper, I be- 
lieve. Fancy a man deliberately selecting a lit- 
erary wife! Oh no; anything but an educated 
and superior female companion.” 

Dolly looked conscious and embarrassed, but 
was silent. Kate retorted: 

“Oh, you goose! You are like all the other 
men in the world, thoroughly inconsistent. I 
notice that in real life you never pursue sweet 
ignorance, as one would expect from your con- 
versation ; indeed, the girls you like are invaria- 
bly those who are called ‘ brilliant’ and—” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said Fred ; “ who ever said I liked 
a fool? But, seriously, the brightest and most 
charming women” (he hardly dared say woman) 
“T ever met could neither read nor write.” 

No one answered for a moment. Then Kate, 
snapping her embroidery silk petulantly, folded 
her work, and rose, saying, with some dignity, 

“Since you are bent upon making yourself so 
agreeable, I'll go to my painting awhile.” 

“Oh, come, now,” said Fred, springing to his 
feet. “I'll walk to the house with you and 
make up.” 

The next day was the last of Dolly’s visit. It 
was to be celebrated by a moonlight lawn party, 
with all the charming accompaniments of supper 
served in a great, brilliantly lighted marquee, of 
music everywhere, and above all, judicious gloom 
of Chinese lanterns in the more romantic and se- 
cluded parts of the grounds. 

Everything happened precisely as it onght, 
even Fred’s well-devised scheme to beguile Dolly 
into a particularly dim and romantic and se- 
cluded spot, and there tell her that he loved her 





and her only. The plan was well laid, and, as 
has been said, went off with a precision which is 
rarely granted to the plots of wooing man at 
moonlight fées. But the dénowement did gang very 
much agley. At the critical moment, when the 
heroine permits herself to be tenderly gathered 
to the hero’s manly heart, and Reginald whis- 
pers, “‘Oh, speak ever thus,” Dolly drew herself 
emphatically away, and burst into tears. Fred 
was distracted. He did his best, his most ar- 
tistic best, to comfort her, but she so evidently 
meant what she said in begging him not to say 
a word that he was forced to wait silently until 
she managed to compose herself sufficiently to 
sob out: 

“ Oh—if—you only [sob] knew all about me 
[sob] you wouldn’t [sob] ask me” (sob, sob, sob). 

“ But I do know, Dolly. I know—” 

“Oh no, you don’t — you don’t know the 
worst.” 

“There can’t be any worst. 
see.” 

“T can’t—I can not,” quite composedly this 
time. “ But I’ll give you something to-night, when 
you go away, which will explain it all. Now don’t 
say another word, please, Indeed, I can’t stand 
it;” and Dolly, wiping her eyes, marched off to- 
ward the house. 

Fred didn’t feel very badly, for he knew her 
secret, but he saw she was too much unnerved for 
an explanation just then. After they reached 
the house she disappeared for a few minutes, and 
Fred, meeting her at the foot of the stairs, walked 
out under the porch and received from her a lit- 
tle box, some three inches square, carefully tied 
with blue ribbon. 

“ Promise me,” she said, with a trembling voice, 
“that you won’t look at it until you get home.” 
And putting out her hand, “ Good-by; I’m going 
to-morrow, you know.” 

He took the little hand, pressed it warmly, and 
replied, with much feeling, ‘No; not good-by. I 
mean to see you in the morning.” 

Dolly turned away without a word. 

It seemed at least a week before he said good- 
night to his hostess and found himself at home, 
where he could examine the overwhelming proofs 
of Dolly’s unfitness to be his wife. The harm- 
less little box contained several newspaper cut- 
tings, all verses, and all purporting to be written 
by one Daisy Fern. There was “A Spring Twi- 
light,” “ The Return of the Robins,” “ The Oriole’s 
Nest,” and various other not very original head- 
ings, introducing not very original verses... It took 
Fred something more than a minute to compre- 
hend that Daisy Fern and Dolly Ferris must be 
one and the same person, and that all his well- 
meant animadversions against literary wives had 
had a far different meaning for Dolly from the 
one intended. He groaned just once, perhaps 
twice, to think that even inability to read and 
write couldn’t save a woman from being the vic- 
tim of literary aspirations. But one thought of 
poor little grief-stricken Dolly banished his only 
half-recognized misgiving. Besides, he wickedly 
reflected that he would undertake to make it im- 
possible for her to find an amanuensis. 

At half past nine on the next morning Mr. 
Fred Rylance’s gray Roderick was pawing the 
gravel in front of Mrs. Ferris’s house, and Mr. 
Fred Rylance in the drawing-room was holding a 
little white-robed maiden to his heart, and telling 
her between times that he didn’t care if she wrote 
Theophrastus Such. When a more lengthy in- 
terval of lucidity came to both, Mr. Rylance asked 
with amusement, 

“ But, Dolly my dear, who wrote them for you ?” 

“Who wrote them?” (indignantly). ‘“ Why, 
they’re mine, even if you don’t like them.” 

“Oh ves, I know; but who was your amanu- 
ensis ? You know you told me yourself that you 
couldn’t write.” 

“What!” said Dolly, in amazement. 
do you mean ?” 

“Why, at the station, the day you came, when 
I wrote your telegram.” 

Dolly looked at him a moment in utter wonder, 
then burst into peals of laughter, until a rapidly 
gathering cloud on Fred’s face sobered her. 

“Oh, Fred, forgive me” (more laughter). “I 
didn’t mean I didn’t know how to write, but you 
see I had written and written so much over these 
things, almost day and night, indeed—I was so 
much alone that I gave my whole time to it—and 
finally I got that horrid thing the matter with my 
wrist—writer’s cramp, isn’t it ?—and the doctor 
made me promise before I came away that I 
wouldn’t take a pen in my hand while I was gone, 
not once! Oh dear! I can not help laughing. It 
is so ridiculous that you should have thought I 
couldn’t write.” 

Fred joined in the laugh now himself, and, this 
trifle settled, they returned to the real business 
of life. 

Suddenly Fred jumped up, and cried, in great 
anxiety, “‘ And can you really read too?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

“But I saw you reading Harper's Magazine 
upside down.” 

“Yes, I remember that. I was looking at that 
photograph of yourself you gave Kate, and sud. 
denly I heard your footstep in the hall, and—” 


Try me, and 


“What 


That morning, after his return from the train 
which bore Dolly to Lovell, Mr. Rylance sat down 
to confess to Everidge : 


“Dear Evertpge,—As soon as it can be con- 
veniently arranged, Miss Dolly Ferris will become 
Mrs. Rylance. I feel in honor bound to explain 
that she is not the ideal, but she is so much bet 
ter that I've nothing to regret. Come up and 
spend Sunday with me, but please do me the par- 
ticular favor not to mention the ‘latest theory’ 
which I promised to tell you about. And let me 
give you some good advice—you know I’m en- 
gaged now. Don’t you bother your head about 
your ideal, Just look out for a nice girl. 

“ Yours, F 


” 
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For in those days there was no surer way of rais- 
ing an Egyptian loan than by offering a relative in 
pledge as security; since the feeling of the country 
was so extraordinarily strong against the impiety of 
those who suffered their ancestors to go for any length 
of time unburied, that they were forced, on the earliest 
opportunity, to redeem them. 

Once buried, there was an end of the matter; once 
laid with the singing of hymns in the rock tomb, no 
one ever thought of entering the hermetically sealed 
chamber, or even of visiting the spot. 

The dead man had everything he could possibly 
want till the soul returned: food, money, clothes, 
while under his head lay the izroxepadaiov to revive 
his vital warmth when the time came for immortality. 
Amulets lay on his bosom to protect him against the 
liers-in-wait that plotted his downfall, and round his 
head hung the papyri of the inspired ritual of the 


EMBALMING. 


NLY two thousand years ago—and what is that 

in the history of an art ?—when death visited an 
Egyptian household, the relatives at once took steps 
to place the corpse in that condition in which alone 
it could be sure of enjoying its immortality; for it 
was their belief that the soul, on quitting the body, 
ran a solitary course of trial and temptation, and that 
course successfully accomplished, and not till then, 
returned and re-animated its old companion. 

Their future life would be, it was held, very much 
as their past had been: they ate, drank, and made mer- 
ry, and remains inefficiently treated would enter im- 
mortality (if one may say so without flippancy) heavily 
handicapped, Unless the most punctilious care were 
exercised, there would be every chance of a realization 


































Fig. 1.—Louncr or Carrtace Rve.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 58. 
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Figs. 1-3.—Lapirs’ WaLKinG Suors. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Epeine ror Ree, Fie. 1.—Crocuer-Work. 
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Fig. 3.—Eper oy Cross Stircu Borper, Fig. 2, on Pace 501. 
Fig. 1.—Fiowerrp Foutarn Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Ftowrrep Foutarp Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. ® Light Fawn-Color; ! Foundation. For description see Supplement. 


Description of Symbols: * Olive Green; © Light Blue; ® Dark Fawn-Color; 


of that terrible curse of Carlyle—that 
Satan had his weak stomach to digest 
with to all eternity. 

The remains once embalmed were oft- 
en suffered, for reasons that are not al- 
ways specified, to rest some time in the 
house unburied. The rock tomb might 
be full, or possibly not ready; the de- 
ceased, for past misconduct, might have 
been refused burial by the terrible Judges 
of the Dead; the family might be poor, 
and choose to keep their dead at home, 
tied in a sense to their apron strings; 
or, perhaps, fully aware of the valuable 
security they represented, prefer to have 
them at hand against a rainy day, 


dead, by the study and observance of 
which he worked his passage in the bark 
of the sun, until he was finally assimi- 
lated by the luminary and entered into 
his rest. 

In the mysterious language of Thoth, 
the divine scribe, who reveals the will 
of the gods and the mysterious nature 
of things to man, “he went in like a 
hawk and came out like a phoenix, en- 
tering the celestial gate.” 

The Roman occupation ruined the eall- 
ing by taking the money out of the 
country, and only a few years after the 
Christian era, the art, in the completer 





Fig. 4.—Derau. or Danxep-Work For Vig. 5.—Detam or Frincr ror Scare, 
Scarr, Fie, 1, on Pace 501. Fig. 3.—Detau. or Empromery ror Rvs, Fie. 1. Fic. 1, on Pace 501, 
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sense, was almost entirely unknown. 
for more than four hundred years. 

Compared with the ancient, the modern method of embalming 
is rapid and simple; with the Egyptians the process was a ques- 
tion of months, with us it is one almost of minutes. 

A large artery is exposed and opened, and into the vessel a hol- 
low needle is inserted. The needle is firmly tied in its place. 
Through the needle a solution of chloride of zine is injected slowly 
until it has found its way over every part. The principal art that 


Nor did it appear in Europe 
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is required in this process is to be very careful not to use too much 
force in driving the fluid into the tissues, and in not using too 
much fluid. The fluid which answers best is made as follows: to 
two pints of water, at 50° Fahr., add chloride of zine slowly, until 
the water just refuses to take up any more of the salt. Then 
add one pint of water more, and two pints of methylated spirit. 
The five pints so produced are a sufficient quantity for embalming 
an adult body. The solution can be injected quite cold, and it will 
find its way readily over the vessels. 





If expense be not consider- | 


ed, pure alcohol may be used instead of the methylated sp'rit. 
The effect of the solution is shown by its making the surface of 
the skin white, firm, and, for a short time, slightly mottled. 

The latest improvement is that of injecting through the optic 
foramen, by the introduction of a long subcutaneous needle into 
the cavity of the cranium from behind the eyeball. This method, 
which will no doubt supersede all others, was discovered rather by 
accident than direct experiment, and dates from researches con- 
ducted by Dr. Richardson on the best modes of restoring animation 
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after sudden dissolution from chloroform and 
other lethal substances... Thus in original work 
it often happens that, in carrying out a design 
which has been most carefully projected, the 
original intention is not consummated, but some 
other result which was never thought of; and 
thus Columbus, in search of the golden lands of 
Marco Polo, accidentally lighted on the continent 
of America. 

It will be noted that in the modern system no- 
thing of the ancient survives. There is no exen- 
teration, no steeping in palm wine, no filling of 
the cavities with myrrh and cassia, no swathing 
with bandages a thousand yards long, which now- 
adays the pilfering Bedouins use for clothes and 
sell for paper. Nor is there any need for the 
mapacxiorhnc, that low-caste official whose hateful 
duty it was to make the first incision, and who 
must needs have been as nimble of foot as he 
was quick of hand, since (all in Egypt being held 
in abomination who mutilated the dead) on the 
completion of the operation he had to make the 
best cf his way into the country, pursued with 
sticks, stones, and curses. There, in a date 
grove, he panted till the storm had blown over. 
He was the original, they say, of the familiar 
plirase to cut and run. 

Nor in our civilization is the attendant expense 
in any degree as great. It ranges from $100 to 
$250, varying with the circumstances of the sur- 
vivors, while the best workmanship of the Nile 
could not be secured for less than a talent, or 
about $1225. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dn. We. P. Crormuienr, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “1 pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard stu- 
dent, for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He 
reports great benefit.’’--[{Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, ENpEMaNn’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perare, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Prrnix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Ma iine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to Lucius Torri«, Gen, Pass, Agt., 
Boston, Mase. —[Adv.} 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
tor infants and invalids. Ask drugglats, or write Angio- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding U: se of Anglo- 
Swies Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—({ Adv.) 





. C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
wn all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
k or fashion book mailed free. No. 108 Prince St., N.Y. 

{Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
und glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Cocoanut Om, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly eult the various 
conditions of the human hair.—{Adv.} 





“Boptry Bravrty,” 


a treatise, mailed for 25c. by 
A. Hanp, A.M,, 


Park Ridge, per Chicago, Iil.—[{Adv.] 








ADVE -eISE ISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEI MEDAL, ER's 1878, 


5 breaklast facoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ia therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


"a BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


HAND-PLEATERS 


Sallade’s peeing Establiehment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Saliade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
sume as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and i ag Fd 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarre, 8 E. 18th St. N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 



















“LI GNINWOO0ZE SLSIONNUC P SNVIOISANZ 


—THE 
BEST TONIC. 


medicine, combining Iron with pure 
ie tonics, quickly and 
v Indigestion, Weakness, 


Im iT Chills and Povers, 


Itis an unfai rg remedy for Diseases of the 


banesg ni 
It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
Women, and all wel lead sedentary lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the he 5 noel aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves, 
For Ihtermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 
a@- The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Dy BALTIMORE, MD, 









THE ACME LEVER 


Cuf Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cuffs, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 

LARGE CHROMO CARDS, 
DREW M’F"G CO., Baltimore, Ma. 






FANCY 
10 cents. 








THE 
“* ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


80 styles. The only perfect 
= folding bed. Elegant and Com- 
= fortable, saving room - rent. 
Warranted not to sag. Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 









Postively the latest and 
Most improved styles. 


ee tev 
Ica Ta Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 


‘Call for this Corset and 
pair 







$81 Broadway, N.Y, 





New Yorx, Evwrra. 
— - FEMA ails 2a, EG ee 
oughly furnis or asu jor education 
in College, Eclectic, and Classical ae 788 
of Study, also in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 
furnished with elevator. Charges moderate. Send for 
Catalogue. REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 


New set of Imported Cards by mail on receipt oe 
three 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


only when the Ii Bplay sretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
| shad the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
rom youth to old age. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

_AND F FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to’ more 
®@ money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











Gathering the Mexican Ixtle, or Coraline Plant. 


W [ 9 aline over whalebone is that it is more pliable and 
HAT IS CORALINE? ee ge 


The ladies who wear corsets boned with Coraline 
are now counted by the million, and there is accord- 
ingly a very general desire to know more about this 
wonderfal material. 

Coraline is manufactured from ixtle, a plant which 
grows in Mexico and some parts of South America. 
In general appearance it resembles somewhat the 
American aloe or century plant, but its leaves are 
longer and more slender. Scattered through the cen- 
tre of these pulpy leaves are a number of round, 
tough, elastic fibres like bristles, which average about 
two feet in length. These leaves are gathered by the 
natives, and in a crude manner they are pounded and 
bruised until the fibres are separated from the pulpy 
portion. This is then dried and put into bales, in 
which condition it is shipped to the factory. Here it 
is gone over again, carefully hackled and combed until 
all the waste material has been separated, leaving 
only the long and perfect fibres. These fibres are 
then fed into the winding-machine, and are bound 
by stout thread into a firm, continuous cord (see 
cut). 
then ready to be stitched into the corset, 

After the Coraline is stitched into the cloth, it passes 
through a tempering process by passing between 
heated dies. This is the most wonderful part of the 
invention, and it is its ability to receive a temper that 
makes Coraline so valuable as a stiffener for corsets, 
There is not more difference between soft iron and 
tempered steel than between Coraline in its natural 
state and the same article after it has passed through 
this tempering process. No starch or artificial sizing 
of any kind is used, but it is a development of the 
natural elastic quality already existing in the Coraline, 
and the elasticity is therefore permanent. Corsets 
boned with cord may be so loaded with starch or glue 
that they will seem stiff when new, but this will dis- 
appear after a few days’ use. Those stiffened with 
Coraline, on the other hand, grow more elastic with 
use. This is particularly noticeable in the bosom 
pads, and in the bust of the Health corsets, both of 
which are stiffened with Coraline cloth. Rub these 
until the starch is out of the cloth, and they are much 
more elastic thaa when new. 


This cord, or “ Coraline,” as it is now called, is 





Coraline compare 
With Whalebone. 


The question naturally 
arises, “How does Cora- 
line compare with whale- 
bone as a stiffener for cor- 
sets?” In the first place, 
Coraline is more durable. 
The best of whalebone and 
horn will break, as every 
lady has learned to her sor- 
row. Coraline will not 
break, but will, in every 
instance, outlast the cor- 
set. So, also, Coraline will 
remain pliable and elastic 
as long as the corset is 
worn; while whalebone or 
horn will in a few days be- 
come set to the shape of 
the body. 

But, perhaps, the great- 
est advantage of the Cor- 


De 


The Winding iaiitne. 


yielding to the movements of the body. The object 
of stiffness in a corset is not to comvert the form into 
a rigid statue, to paralyze 
the action of the heart and 
lungs,to destroy a woman’s 
comfort, and to ruin her 
health. All the benefit a 
corset can give is to afford 
just that degree of rigidity 
to the waist and chest 
which shall give graceful 
curves to the contour of 
the body, and enable the 
dress to fit smoothly. This 
result is much better se- 
cured by Coraline than by 
whalebone or horn. No 
lady who has ever experi- 
enced the ease, comfort, 
elasticity, and grace of ac- 
tion which come from wear- 
ing a Coraline Corset, will 
ever return to her former 
instrument of torture. 

The discovery and devel- 
opment of this remarkable 





invention is due wholly to the enterprising firm of 
Warner Brothers. The success of this firm is one of 
the marvels of business enterprise in this country. 
The two brothers who constitute the firm, Il. De Ver 
Warner and Lucien C. Warner, are both regularly ed- 
ucated physicians, and previous to 1874 were engaged 
in the practice of their profession. The effects of 
badly fitting corsets upon the health of women first 
called their attention to this subject, and suggested 
to them the invention of a corset especially adapted 
to the wants of their lady patients. This met with 
such great success that they decided to extend the 
blessing of properly fitting corsets to the entire com- 
munity ; and, giving up a large and lucrative practice, 
they entered the untried field of the manufacturer 
and merchant. 





THE FACTORY. 


The factory of Warner Brothers is justly the pride 
of its owners. It occupies a floor space of over two 
acres, is four stories high, and has a frontage on three 
streets of 536 feet. The upper part of the building 
overlooks Long Island Sound, which is leas than half 
a mile distant. All the rooms are heated by steam, 
and are abundantly supplied with light and. air. 
They employ in all about 1200 hands, over four fifths 
of whom are women. They are mostly New England 
girls, and very many of them know how to teach 
school as well as to stitch a corset. They find it is 
only by employing intelligent help that they can se- 
cure the superior quality of work which they de- 
mand, 

The capacity of their factory is about 7000 corsets 
daily, and they keep constantly on hand, and in 
process of manufacture, one half a million corsets 
The cloth which they cut into corsets in a single year, 
if drawn out in a continuons line, 
extend from Boston to Chicago. The Coraline which 
they use in stiffening these corsets would extend over 
half-way around the earth. 

Every corset goes through the hands and under the 
eyes of four different inspectors before it goes into 
the packing-room, and any purchaser of their corsets 
| will confer a favor by returning one which is discov- 


would more than 





ered to be defective. 








Factory of Warner Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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DRY GOODS 7#0* "zw rox 
Mail Orders LOWEST PRICES 


promptly and 
carefully filled 
Silks and Dress Goods a specialty. Jllustrated Cata- 
logue sent free. 
Le Boutillier | 0 74 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK, 





WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD’ 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 
smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsale by all FineStationers 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs “the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

Opp The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 

Fashion Journals. and all ladies who have 

ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unite in 

commending it as the most becoming, dressy 

and elegant of any article of bair worn, and im- 
parting @ youthful appearance to every face. 

Y gena for Catalogue to Mirs. C. THOMPSON 

No, 82 East 14th Street, New York. “ 










Universally "prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constip:z ation. 
loss of appetite, bile, head 
ache, hemorrhoids, ¢ 
rai congestion, C 
Prepared by E. GRIL LON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
, tue Rambuteau, Paria. 
GRILLON T heal bs all Druggista 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 

ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES and TAN, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 





Ask your druggist for 
Comeponr and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 








WONDERFUL 


ELVETEEN 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 

< Bh a Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
wae every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 

ay LEW ’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for ar whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
ealte ~ Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post 

















TAMAR, nnlike pills and the | 


Perry's | 


Bentley's Stamping, Patterns 


Are recognized as the best in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterns in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work,including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue and Price-list for 3c. stamp. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


2.0 


The very best patent Toilet-Compound in existence. 
Removes all blemishes and purifies the complexion, 
Somyka, the patent Medical-Toilet Compound, is a 
sure cure, and unsurpassed for beautifying the teeth, 
offensive breath, tender gums, hoarse or sore throat, 
and other afflictions. 25c. and 50c. per large bottle. For 
sale by all Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Send for Pamphlet. General Depot, 

A. SIMONSON, No. 34 E. 14th St 












and Verse Cards, with name, Ie. 6 ie, & this 
qunsincnsiles ed gold sal ing. Agt’ + complete albam 2, a go 
pictures, Leaps Al ling Beee.. N 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of orate Sueeipiien. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
© Passage Saulnier. reular and reference. 


PPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission charged. For circular, &c.. addrese 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pear! Street, New York 








Or Every Desonirrion 


| goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 











ard, Wen wis: & MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 
io) 


& CO., 6 West (4th St., N. Y. 
ET POWDER. DENTIFRICE LOTION 
“ts x 


invisible, Pee 


Vy impalpable, - 
e * 
RICE POWDER % e ‘“Hygienical 
PREPARED fj | 2 4 = Preparations 
WITH BISMUTH « “ine for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New Work: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


BALL'S 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 I 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


. (uticura | 
ee | 
Ue, 4 positive cure 


for every form of | 
SKIN & BLOOD | 
DISEASE, 


FROM 

PIMPLES to SCROFULA | 
TCHING, Se aly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- | 
tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood, | 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured | 
by the Curioura Remeptes. 
Curiougza Reso.vent, 
cleanses the blood and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, | 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays | 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, | 






















the new blood purifier, 


rspiration of impurities and 





heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicora Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


CORSETS. 


Curioura Remepres are absolutely pure, and the only | its purchaser eater ties gl bn A wren Le agepoe found 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. | 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Pre — by Porrrr Drve 
AND CurMmtoan Co., Boston, Ma 
¢#™ Send for * How to C are Skin Diseases.’ 


RFE 
in every respect, ECTLY € ce ATISFAGTOR seller. Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Sol yY first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 
None pane oe ss it has Ball’s name on the box. 
iCA CORSET Chicago, Ill. 
_FOY, ARMON: '& CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WANTED-A WIFE, 


was the title of an advertisement inserted ina 4 
newspaper by ‘Old Vicissitudes,” and his experience 
in seeking an earthly angel, or, in other words, the 
right kind of a wife—giving verbatim copies of some 
of the many letters received in answer thereto, also 
uccounts of interviews—appears in 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


FOR AUGUST-NOW READY. 
ALSO CONTAINS 
DREERING OF THE WEIRD, Lak Helen Mathers. 
STORY OF AN ELOPEMENT, .-Christian Reid. 
NUT-BROWN MAID, by...........00- Marion Reves. 
ABIJAH BEANPOLE, by.. Author of Bad Boy's Diary. 
In addition to above, GODEY’S contains in every 
number Steel Engravings, Illustrated Fashions, and 
Domestic Departments. 


Newsdealers Sell it. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Movet Waist Lainine. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 





A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus ayoiding the expense and nse of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 





got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 
M. KAERMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 
35 os 40 45e. 
41 °° 44 48e., in all colors. 


Subscription, $2 a Year. 


Godey’s Lady's Book, Philadelphia, 
Golden Hair Wash. 


“ A io 


embroidered piece and sheets of | $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
fancy stitches. Pkges.of Embroid- | man Hair Goods, 317 Suxtn Avenve, New York. 


Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 
. Pp : This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
Patchwork is NOT alike. will, ifter a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Our pac kages for 50c. contain Plush | Colcr or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), | 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and , 
| 80 cents, Send for Catalogue. i | i p | R sy i FR | ( f) | [ | | \ 
7 
Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........c0cccceeeees $4 


and Satin only (no dress goods) with | mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 





HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 
OWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
OST COMPLETE, 
MSCIENTIF IC. SKATE 





TrTrerrTerirri Try rere ere 4 00 
TRAN Ieee Oe NIE Shia 55 odo e dings ctsndgeces 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2 0 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE L yaa 
OF. new S) Dae iitustrated Catalogue. send 4 ct. Oue Year (52 Numbors).© 5 Ey Fe. 6 00 
stampto M.C. HENLEY, RICHMOND, IND. 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. © or canuia. 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also | 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
_ GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
DON’T GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until yon see the new book of “Crazy 


Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 


BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
| Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—O0r— 


LLINERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hint’s Mucuwerr’s Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade 

t#™ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 


‘FRESH BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





I. 
“T Say No: 
Or, The Love Letter Answered A Novel. By 
Witkir Coriins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “ The Moonstone,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 


50 cents; 35 cents 


Paper, 


The Miz Maze, 


A Story. By Nine Authors. 1l6émo, Paper, 35 
cents. 
III. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Novel. By Cuartes Reape 12mo, Cloth 


(Uniform with Harper's Household Edition of 


Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 
IV. 
Dissolving Views, 


A Novel. By Mrs. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; 


Anprew LANG 


Paper, 


lémo, Hai? 
35 cents. 


Ns 
Good Stories, 
By Cuartrs Reapxr. 
$1.00; 


Illustrated 
Paper, 50 cents, 


12mo, Cloti, 
VI. 


Mothers in Council, 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
VII 
Piccadilly, 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography 


By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ 


Altiora Peto,” 


“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 
VIII. 
; ' 
The Entailed Hat : 
Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
“non GE ALFRED TownseNp (“Gath”). 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.1 50. 
| SB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
MPXHIS Book contains 60 Darnew Lace Partrerns, 
used for making Tidies, Splashers, To 





Ss 


Shams, Bed Spreads, Aprons, Mdgings, et« Price, 2h« 
300k of Worsrep Cross-Stiteh Parvrenns, - aT 
Macrame Lace and Rrex-Rack Book, - c. 
8 Tipy Parreens, - ° - . z e 20, 
6 Poinv-Russe Pvrrerns, e 10c 
Retail Price of aii these Book ) 


PECIAL OFFER:—All of 1! 
terns for 28 two-cent stamps (56 cer 
Address J. F. INGALLS, 





Mass. 


Lynn, 


FOR THREE 2-CENT STAMPS 
ST.GEORGE PHARMACY 
Witt Senp a Beavutirur 
STEEL ENGRAVING 
Worth 50 Cents. 


Address ST. GEORGE PHARMACY, 
1400 Waluut St., Philadelpbia, Pa. Box LL. 


THE 


secure pe rman 


Lady Agents x. ak oon 

and good salary Queen City 
P Skirt anc d Stocking Supporters, etc. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Ce., Cincinnati, 0. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al] mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 


PAG Ya N] IDA 
PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 
Thousands of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES (white and tinted) 
used as Powder, Cream, or Soap. Sold by Druggists,. 


BU: New, Embossed border Chromo ” mal all gold, 

ilver, motto ant tend, name on, 10c., ks. $1. ts 

atest samples ets. L. JON 520). Kame, i ¥e 
KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 

and full instructions for $1.50, with beautiful painted 

sample 50c. extra. Perforated Patterns in latest styles 


for ats 304" and Painting. Circulars free. 
L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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PLAYING LADIES. , 
PEGG (colored assistant, making her toilette). *‘ CHILLUNS, IS DERE TOO MUCH POWDER ON MY FACE 2?” 
THE OTHER LADIES (assuringly). *“*OO'RE ALL YIGHT, PEGGY.” 

























HE. “You WILL GIVE. YOUR HEART AND HAND TO NO MAN WHO HAS NOT ACCOMPLISHED 


SOME GREAT AND DARING DEED? OH, WHAT SHALL | DO TO WIN YOUR PRECIOUS LOVE?” 


SHE, “MAKE A PEDESTRIAN TRIP TO EUROPE.” 





FACETIL®. 


A Lavy was patting the 
finishing touches to her 
toilette, preparatory to 
going to a party one aft- 
ernoon, when her little 
son, who had been quiet- 
ly watching the process, 
suddenly ran to her, 
clasping as much of her 








skirts as his small arms 
could compass, and ex- 
claimed, *“* Oh, mamma, 
you're as pretty as a sun- 
shiny day!” 


suianlilginmetniee 

Little three - year-old 
Willie L—— is a great 
noiner of words. One 
night recently, when go- 
ing to bed, he noticed 
that his mammua’s pillows 
were trimmed with ruf- 
flex, while his own little 
pillow was plain. “ Mam- 
ma,” he asked, “why 
can't Lhave some trinkles 
on my pillow too?” 

actiaies: acne 

Inmate Mits.10narre (to 
self-willed son), ** Don’t 
think you can obey me, 
don’t you? Arbitrary, 
am I? Well, sir, don’t 
look to me for a penny. 
I'll leave every cent to 
found a home for indig- 
nant females.” 


piaretinatiicincanes 

Sreaneer wn SouTuren 
Vu.ace. * What makes 
every one look so sallow 
down here ?” 

Native. “I reckon it’s 
because we nil have cor- 
pulent livers.” 


oO 
A would-be wit once 
asked an old German, 
“Fritz, what do you 
think of when you think 
of nothing ?” 








One of the character- 
istics of our imported 
servants is to “* know it 
all” when questioned as 
to ability or experience. 

irs. B—— said toanew 
cook, * Betsy, I always 
have my coffee cleared 
with the white of an 
egg ; do you understand 
how to do it?” 

“Oh yes, mum, indade 
I do,” was the reply. 

In tthe morning, as a 
muddy liquid flowed 
from the cotfee-pot, Mrs. 
B opened the lid, 
and looking in, found a 
whole egg bobbing 
around in the coffee. 

“ How is this, Betsy ? 
I told you to use the 
white of an egg,” she 
said. 

“Sure, mum,” replied 
the injured Betsy, ** and 
didn’t I put in the very 
whitest egg I could 
foind ?” 

a Na 

Norrnerner ws Aa- 
nama, * Sallie seems to 
be a favorite name down 
here.” 





Sxoonp Norrurrner 
(in the throea of dyspep- 
sia, from his daily fare 
of yellow soda bisevit), 
“Yes, confound it! I 
wonder if that’s why 
they are so devoted to 
Sallie Ratus ?” 


——————_—_— 


At a child's birthday 
party: 

Turer-yrar-oup New 
Lik (to two-year-old Wil- 
lie). ** Mamma says you 
must not eat too much 
candy.” 











“T tinks of you,” was 
the quiet reply. 


Wituie. “Oh, I tan’t 


TO THOSE LADIES WHO ARE FOND OF CREATING SENSATIONS AT WATERING-PLACES. hold’ too much; tan 
LET THEM FOLLOW THE ABOVE HINT, AND THEY MAY REST ASSURED OF THE MOST SENSATIONAL SUCCESS, 


00?” 
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REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

UNCLE SIMON (to new achool-teacher, who has been posting him in physics). ‘‘ LOOK YER, YOUNG 
MAN, DAT MAY DO VERY WELL TO TELL SCHOOL-CHILLUNS, BUT WHEN YOU COMES AN’ TELLS OLE 
FOLKS "BOUT DIS YEARTH BEIN’ THREE PARTS WATER AN’ ONE PART LAN’, YOU JES AS WELL SHUT 
up. WHY, DIS YER PATCH 'UD BE A LOBLOLLY; AN’ WHAR DAT DUSS COME FROM?” 








THE LAST NEW THING IN ELECTRICITY. 
“AT THE MILITARY BALL Miss A——'S TOILETTE PRODUCED AN ELECTRICAL EFFECT.” 


(This shows how it was managed. 





